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lecture upon building law in the sense in 
which I should address a class of pupils in a 
Law School. I do not know whether your Institute 
includes the law of building in its curriculum for 
pupils’ courses ; butyou, at any rate, have come here 
for a different purpose. I imagine you are here for 
information not on details, but upon the general 
scope of the law under which you exercise your 
profession, the particular difficulties which have 
been brought to the notice of the Central Depart- 
ment from time to time, and the policy which has 
been followed in that Department in dealing with 
those difficulties and with the subject generally. 
One word more of personal explanation. It is 
thirteen years since I entered the Department of 
the Local Government Board, of which I became 
Principal on its transfer to the Ministry of Health. 
My predecessor, under whom I served until 1919, 
had held office since 1897, and most of my present 
staff have been in the Department twenty, thirty or 
nearly forty years. I am thus in a position to speak 
with confidence of the practice of the past, and to 
assure you of the continuity of policy between the 
past and present. But for the future it is obvious 
that no official can speak with equal confidence. 
That is in the hands of the Government and Parlia- 
ment. I can speak of history and fact ; but I attend 
to-night by permission of the Minister of Health, 


I NEED hardly say that to-night I shall not 
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and it is right for me to make it clear that any 
speculative views I may express are my own views 
and not his. 

Let me explain the title of my paper. I exclude 
London because the Minister of Health has little 
concern with London building law, and because 
the system by which building ts there controlled 
differs wholly from that in the Provinces. As you 
know, the London system is based upon the 
London Building Act, 1894, with some survivals 
from earlier legislation, and a good number of 
piecemeal amendments, the main provisions dating 
from that year. ‘The Minister of Health is the con- 
firming authority for such building bye-laws as can 
be made by the London County Council, but few 
such bye-laws have, in fact, been made. He is also 
the confirming authority for regulations as to re- 
inforced concrete under the amending Act of 1g09. 
This particular matter is important, but, taken as a 
whole, the Minister has litte to do with London 
building, which is almost entirely covered by direct 
statutory enactments. ‘These statutes are chiefly 
administered by officials called District Surveyors, 
who exercise powers given them by Parliament and 
have no parallel elsewhere. 

Why have I chosen “ building law ” rather than 
‘* bye-laws with respect to buildings ” for my title ? 
It is because bye-laws are not by any means the 
only method of control exercised by the provincial 
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local authority. In addition, there are regulations 
(not, as a rule, of very great extent) whichare not the 
same as bye-laws. Then there are direct provisions 
of the Public Health Acts and other Acts, and there 
are discretionary powers of considerable scope. 

It is as well that everyone concerned with build- 
ing should grasp the distinction between these 
various methods of control, and it is essential for 
those to do so who are seeking to reform the present 
system. Let me explain it briefly. Parliament says 
that you shall not build a living-room above a privy 
or two back-to-back houses : these are direct enact- 
ments, and a local authority has no concern but to 
enforce them. ‘Then it says that you shall not bring 
your building in front of a certain line without the 
local authority’s consent : or that if your private 
streets are not to the local authority’s satisfaction, 
they can require you to make them up ; these are 
ad hoc discretions vested in the local authority. 
Again, the communication of your house drain with 
the sewer is controlled by ‘ regulations,” fixed in 
advance, and so differing from an ad hoc discretion, 
but not the same as bye-laws, as you will see in a 
moment. 

What,then, is a bye-law? The bye-laws in which 
you are interested are local laws made by a town 
council, urban or rural district council, and have no 
validity unless confirmed by a central authority, 
originally the Home Secretary, then from 1871 to 
1919 the Local Government Board, and now the 
Minister of Health. And not only must a bye-law 
be confirmed : it has two other features which are 
worth remembering. Its making must be adver- 
tised in the locality, and it must be open to public 
inspection for a month before the Minister can 
legally confirm it. ‘These requirements sound 
formal, but they have corollaries of the first import- 
ance. 

It is the nature of a discretion that you do not 
know in advance how it will be exercised : a bye- 
law tells you what you can or cannot do. ‘The 
actual requirement imposed upon the public must 
lie there in black and white : it must be definite, 
and its terms ascertainable by all. A bye-law which 
is vague or dubious in meaning is contrary to law. 
This certainly is one great advantage of a bye-law ; 
I shall come to others later, and deal with certain 
disadvantages. Confusion is common, and has 
given rise to a good deal of the outcry against bye- 
laws. For example, I have seen recently many allu- 
sions in the papers to bye-laws governing the 
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height of buildings in London or elsewhere. I ain 
not going into the merits of that controversy, but co 
you know how many towns have bye-laws on th's 
subject ? ‘Three, and London not among them. In 
London the height of buildings has been fixed by 
Parliament itself, with a discretionary power in the 
County Council to increase the figure in particular 
cases. Bye-laws do not come into it. Similarly one 
constantly sees it stated that ‘‘ combined drainage ” 
is forbidden by the bye-laws of local authorities ; 
but I have never seen a bye-law which did so, and 
I do not believe that one exists. ‘The works re- 
quired in private streets at the stage when they are 
taken over are a matter for which bye-laws get the 
blame. But no local authority has any power what- 
ever to make bye-laws on the subject. 

You will find all that I have said, and much more 
than time will let me say to-night, set out in general 
terms in the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Building Bye-laws. I shall refer to this 
again. 

[ happened before the War to be appointed 
Secretary of that Committee, and towards the end 
of the War, when it resumed its sittings, I was able 
to fit them in with other work. But I was not a 
member. I had no responsibility, and I can there- 
fore, without egotism, bring the Report to your 
attention. Obviously it would not be possible 
within the limits of such a Report or of this lecture, 
or, indeed, within any reasonable limits, to give in 
detail the whole law. ‘That differs from town to 
town, and from district to district. ‘This difference 
is, 1 know, oneof the matters which havecaused your 
Institute most anxious thought. Let me explain 
how it comes about, for the history of building con- 
trol in this country has lessons for the present and 
the future. It is pointed out by the Departmental 
Committee that almost from time immemorial 
English corporations have exercised control over 
buildings in their areas. ‘The municipal govern- 
ment must have done so from its first creation, and 
a London ordinance of the first year of Richard I., 
which deals with the construction of party walls for 
the prevention of fire, is the earliest that I have seen. 

In a medizval city, huddled into the narrow area 
within the walls, the prevention of fire must have 
been one of the first cares of the city government. 
‘The many fires which occurred in despite of the 
municipal authorities arose because few proper 
roads existed, and therefore incombustible material 
was scarce and dear. 
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\s time went on, experience accumulated, but | 
do not want to dwell in the Middle Ages. Let us 
note these local enactments which | have called 

linances to distinguish them from later forms of 
control, and then pass on. 

lor practical purposes our history to-night can 

rt in the eighteenth or early in the nineteenth 
century, When, side by side with the old municipal 


corporations, bodies of Commissioners were 


springing up for the government (in particular) of 


- growing towns called into being by the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 

‘hese Commissioners commonly obtained a pri- 
vate Aet of Parliament which endowed them with 


powers in relation to sanitation and the control of 


streets and buildings. Hundreds of such Acts were 
passed between 1750 and 1850. 


‘hus, by 1840 or thereabouts, you find almost 


every town of any size, and many quite small places, 


cndowed with special statutory powers. 

ach sought what it wanted for itself, but the 
tendency of the English lawyer and Parliamentary 
draughtsman to follow and adapt a precedent soon 
showed itself in the copying of Acts from town to 
town. ‘This process still goes on; every year 
numerous local Acts are strung together from the 
precedents of the Parliamentary Agents, and from 
time to time a general Act is passed which throws 
open to all local authorities the benefits—or sup- 
posed benefits—which the pioneers have thus se- 
cured. Every one of the Public Health Acts came 
into being by this method. Now in the eighteen- 
forties there was a reforming spirit, a steady growth 
of population, and development in all directions, 
and so there came a whole series of statutes de- 
signed to simplify legislation in the future, by col- 
lecting groups of common form clauses which 
could without difficulty be put in force en bloc. ‘The 
names show what these Acts contained :—The 
Companies Clauses Act, the Water Works Clauses 


Act, the ‘Towns Improvement Clauses Act, and 
several more. Not only local government and 
public health: railways, companies and other 


Clauses Acts were framed in the same way. It is 
enough to notice that some of 
common form clauses dealt with streets, buildings 
and the like ; they were designed for inclusion in 


local Acts of Parliament by the simple process of 


Such and such a Clause 
Incorpors ated with this Act.”’ 


It is an unfortunate fact, 


el icting oe Act is hereby 
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mentioned by the 
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that some ot 


Departmental Committee, these sec- 
tions have remained until the present day, and 
good as they may have been eighty years ago— they 
now block all progress in the particular matters to 
which they relate in the towns where they are in 
force. Beware of Acts of Parliament. 

In 1848 there was passed the first of the 
Public Health Acts, marking the transition from 
the local Act system to the modern system of con- 
trol. ‘This was still not universally in force, and it 
contained a general provision under which, where 
it applied, the control of buildings and streets was 
put at the absolute discretion of the local authority. 
As the Departmental Committee state, 1t would he 
difficult at the present day to obtain evidence of the 
working of the discretionary system of the ‘fifties, 
but it is, | think, significant that only ten years 
later this discretionary system was swept away and 
replaced by one under which such matters were to 
be controlled by which every urban 
authority was to be empowered to make. Remem- 
ber what I said : a bye-law is definite, it must be 
advertised and deposited for inspection 
and it must be confirmed by 
some outside authority. 


bye-laws, 


before 
coming into force, 


The Act of 1848 had gone : that of 185 58 Was in 
due course repealed, and its main provisions re- 
enacted, with improvements, by the Public Health 
Act, 1875, under which (with minor amendments 
by later Acts) we work to-day. By this Act some- 
thing like a uniform scheme of governing bodies 
was created. 

‘The main feature in regard to building is that 
(subject to certain exceptions to which I have re- 
ferred, discretion) 
control is by bye-laws framed and administered by 
the same authorities. 

This is the present system of the general law. 

Note that from the eighteen-forties, or perhaps 
it would be more true to say from 1858, you have 
general law 


by way of direct provision or 


had two systems side by side: the 
which worked by the bye-law method, though with 
certain hesitations or inconsistencies, and the local 
law which was contained in special Acts of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The latter method—the special local Act 

is the older, and the modern local Acts are supposed 
to be restricted to matters which the general law 
has not yet touched. ‘There ts now a Standing 
Order of the House of Commons which contem- 
plates that nothing shall be done by local Act for 
which the general law already provides, and the 
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practice of the Lord Chairman in the Tlouse of 
lords is on even stricter lines. I doubt if any local 
authority has really lost by this, although there are 
often efforts to get round the rule. 

Unfortunately shows these 
special statutory powers have 
often not worked properly, and local authorities 
have had to go to Parliament again to change them. 
An Act of Parliament cannot-—broadly speaking 
be amended except by a fresh Act or by a Pro- 
visional Order requiring confirmation by Parlia- 
ment, and therefore at the best there is bound to be 
delay. For this and other reasons, the tendency of 


experience that 
new as well as old 


Parliament in recent times has been steadily against 
giving fresh power of control by statute. ‘The great 
Corporation of Liverpool, whose building law until 
last year Was spread over a series of most intricate 
statutes beginning with 1842, have now swept them 
a'laway. ‘Their Consolidation Act of 1921 retains 
some of their exceptional powers, but as regards 
ordinary building they have come into the general 
system, taking such powers as they needed in addi- 
tion to those given by the general law in the form 
of a power to make extra bye-laws. ‘This is the 
tendency of the present day on every side, and it 
cannot be coincidence. 

You will, I think, agree, whatever your views as 
to the disadvantage of different provisions in differ- 
ent districts, that the disadvantage is many times 
increased where the law is not merely localised but 
also rigid, as a statute must be. 

If local Acts of Parliament can now be eliminated 
in considering what we want to do in future, the 
issue is narrowed to a comparison between three 
other possible systems : the present system, a sys- 
tem of control by a general enactment in more or 
less fixed terms, and a system of discretions. 

I could approach this in different ways : 
sidering either the advantages or otherwise of a 


con- 


universal code, or the administrative methods to be 
followed with one system or the other, or the feasi- 
bility of scrapping our present administrative ma- 
chine and replacing it by something better adapted 
to the needs of architecture. 

Let me take the last point first, and say that, be 
it good or bad, I see no chance, politically speaking, 
of getting rid of the local authority’s control. 

When I began by saying that an official must be 
something of a politician, I was (I need hardly say) 
not thinking wholly or mainly of politics in the 
ordinary sense. I mean that he must consider the 
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House of Commons. ‘The introduction of a Bill to 
divorce control of building from local governme 
whatever you proposed in place of that which now 
exists, would in my view be a hopeless step. 


‘The main obstacle to all legislation is’ thi 
Parliament, in a given time, can only do a certai 
amount of work : some claims, such as the Budge 
are paramount, and among the rest preference 
inevitably given to that which makes the mo 
appeal. Other Bills are rushed, or even fail to reach 
the stage of Second Reading. (Incidentally, this is 
one of the difficulties about statutory control of 
building, on which I shall have more to say ; your 
code is certain to be rushed and thus to be impe: 
fect.) 

But suppose you get your Billintroduced, and by 
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some miracle Parliament has time to spare. If you 
are starting on drastic measures of reform, you will 
meet much organised and intelligent opposition. 
The Labour Party might attempt Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb’s ingenious scheme for reforming § local 
authorities as they now exist, but even under that 
scheme building control would be a branch of local 
government. You cannot get away from that. 
Therefore, as a matter of pure tactics, even if the 
merits were all in favour of large changes, it would 
be well to consider whether something less, which 
would be practical, should not be substituted. 

Observe, so far I have said nothing about the 
desirability of getting rid of local authorities as the 
controlling factor : only of the feasibility of doing 
so. Having said that I think you must accept local 
authorities, let me proceed to the criticisms chiefly 
levelled at them, and make some frank suggestions. 
These criticisms and suggestions would be just as 
apposite or inapposite whatever code of law was 
being worked. 

Be it under bye-laws or under statute, the first 
step is to submit your plan—and then, according to 
the critics, the trouble starts. But you cannot really 
lay down a general proposition and say thus or thus 
is how the system works. Some Councils delegate 
more power to their committees or officers than 
others : some require every plan to go before a 
committee and full Council meeting : others en- 
trust the passing of plans to a committee : others, 
in fact, though there may be a later formal stage, 
allow the Surveyor to pass plans in their name. 
Where the Surveyor is a good man this is clearly to 
the advantage of the architect: he gets a quick 
decision, and, if there be dispute, he can discuss 11 
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ith a man who knows the technique of the sub- 
ct. Where the Surveyor is not quite equal to his 

job, this is the worst of all systems, for the Council, 

having once entrusted wide powers to their officer, 
vill be naturally (and rightly) averse to over- 
ruling him. You cannotalways have it both ways 

a speedy and an intelligent decision. ‘To say that 

surveyors differ in quality is only to say that they 

are human beings. I remember one who had held 
his post for more than thirty years, and was amazed 
to find from our records in Whitehall that there 
were bye-laws in existence in his district. I know 
another from whose district we get more com- 
plaints of blunders and discourtesy than from the 
remainder of the county. ‘These men, however, are 
not typical, and it may be the worst who come most 
to the notice of Whitehall. ‘There is no doubt at all 
that in the calibre of men appointed as surveyors 
there has been a great improvement in the present 
century, as in most spheres of Local Government. 
It is inevitable, however, if a decent salary is to be 
paid, that the duties should often be combined with 
those of other posts. ‘This means that a man may 
become building surveyor because of his ability in 
some quite different work. Others, who possess 
professional qualifications as engineers or archi- 
tects, do not always become easier to deal with for 
the private person. It is here that one finds most of 
the “‘ imaginary bye-laws existing only in the mind 
of the surveyor ”’ of which a witness spoke before 
the Departmental Committee. But let it not be 
thought that arrogance is all upon one side : I have 
seen numerous letters where a complaining archi- 
tect has refused to make the least concession, and 
has bombarded the Surveyor or the Chairman of 
the Council with epithets like ‘ absurd” and 

‘ ridiculous,”’ when the disputed requirement was 

at the worst a matter of opinion, and could have 


been met without appreciable sacrifice. A spirit of 


reasonable adjustment on both sides would work 
wonders in many cases of dispute. I have seen 
months of delay caused because the Surveyor stood 
on his official dignity and the private architect on 
his professional pedestal, and neither would ad- 
vance to meet the other. I have been mixed up in 
local government for more than twenty years, and 
| believe it to be true that the ordinary spirit of 
mutual accommodation which works in business 
lite would work just as well in public life if it got a 
chance. 

And this whether you have one universal code or 
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1,700 local codes of building law--one for each 
district of the country. And that brings me to the 
problem which I know interests particularly some 
members of your Institute. 

Granted that you must have administration by 
the existing local authorities or some other authori- 
ties which would still be local and still diverse, it 
has been suggested in some quarters that you might 
nevertheless apply a uniform law throughout the 
country. ‘This is attractive, and I by no means 
desire to rule out general legislation in some form, 
but it is not so simple as it sounds. 

It is interesting to note that the original model 
bye-laws of the Local Government Board, prepared 
under the Public Health Act, 1875, and issued in 
1877, were hailed by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects as suitable to form a general building 
code. ‘The Local Government Board, their authors, 
were more modest, and were content to leave them, 
as Parliament intended, to be adopted by local 
authorities who felt the need of them. 

Consider the result if the model bye-laws as 
framed in 1877 had been universally applied by Act 
of Parliament. ‘There is hardly a clause of that 
series which remains the same to-day as when it 
was originally drafted. It is sometimes said that the 
model bye-laws of 1877 are those of the present day, 
but nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
governing statute is substantially the same, and 
that decides the framework, but the filling in is 
altogether different. If any of you has the patience 
to examine, clause by clause, the first model and 
the model as it now is, he will find out what I mean. 
As one building differs from another in a multitude 
of details which make up the whole, so it is with 
the model bye-laws : some differences leap to the 
eye, but many emerge on close examination. And 
this is nothing new. In recent years it has been the 
practice, although it has meant an increased cost 
to the Government, to print only a sufficient num- 
ber of copies of the model to last for a few months, 
and at every reprint such modifications have been 
made as the experience of local authorities, or the 
complaints of architects and builders, communi- 
cated to the Central Department, have shown to be 
required. From time to time there have been 
wholesale changes. ‘here before 
1g00, again between 1g00 and 1g12, and in 1912 the 
biggest of all, which really gave us the model as we 
have it now, despite further overhauling in 1919, 
I want to stress this 1912 


were several 


and again this year. 
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revision: it is the answer to another common 


and unfounded --observation, that it was the 
housing emerg:ncy of 1919 which led to revision 
of the model bye-laws. As a fact, all that was 
best in the new methods of construction could 
have been done under the urban or intermediate 
1g12 editions, had they only been adopted by 
local authorities, as they might have been but 
for the war. But it is not to these general over- 
haulings that one he 


looks for the real improve- 


ment of the models so much as to the periodical 
reprints, when small alterations are made which in 
the aggregate have the effect of altering the whole. 
This has only been possible by the bye-law system, 
which has given ground for experiment in every 
district in the country, and has enabled particular 
local authorities to try suggestions emanating from 
others or from us or from our correspondents. 

If you replaced bye-laws by a general Act of 
Parliament, vou would at once lose this great ad- 
vantage of an experimental field, but there are other 
Parliamentary ma- 
chine is not best adapted for turning out legislation 


disadvantages in doing so. ‘The 


on a subject of this kind. I have spoken already of 
its tendency to rush. No man who has been long in 
the Civil Service is likely to underrate the qualities 
of the House of Commons as an instrument of 
‘government, but it has its drawbacks. It is not 
interested in such a subject as the law of building, 
and so accepts amendments from well-intentioned 
but ill-instructed persons—amendments which are 
the despair of those who have to work the resulting 
And even if you get a satisfactory Act of 
Parliament, you have no guarantee that it would 
remain satisfactory for long. 


Statute. 


As I have just said, 
the model bye-laws of 1877, which were the result 
of careful attention by the experts of the Local 
Government Board, and were praised in high terms 
by this Institute, were soon found to need alteration, 
and have, in fact, been entirely recast. Where local 
authorities have dealt with building by special Acts 
of Parliament it has constantly been found neces- 
sary to have amending Acts and Ordet 

| 


is, as you know, a progressive art 


Building 
and science. 

I said that I did not close the door to general 
legislation of some kind. I do not think an Act of 





Parliament would be suitable for the reasons I have 


eiven at such length. ‘UVhe only othe: it could 
be done would beif Parliament entrusted a Govern- 
ment Department with pow » issue a general 


lorce, 


Order having statutory 
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\n Order of this kind could distinguish betwe 
districts in a way which would be impossible in an 
Act of Parliament. It would not be subject to tl 
same temptation on the part of private Members to 
add to its bulk, and, above all, it could readily and 
quickly be adapted to new circumstances. It woul: 
however, be unfortunate, just as unfortunate is 
w.th an Act of Parliament, if it contained too much. 
It would be essential to confine it to the most 
important points. Subject to this, I should, if 
rested with me (as it would not), see little objecti n 
to the exercise by the Central Department of suc 
a jurisdiction, though it was discussed by the 
Departmental Committee and rejected on practical 
grounds, but it would have to be understood that 
not too much should be expected from it. 

here may be great changes brought about at an\ 
moment. I often meet an architect of remarkably 
progressive views. A few weeks ago he told me of a 
new cement, of such adhesive properties that th 
whole practice of building was about to be revolu 
tionised. As a layman, [ am bound to accept this 
from a professional man of standing, and I beg you 


to consider what a pity it would be if you had gone 
to the trouble of framing a complete code of build- 
ing law for the materials known at the present day 
and then found it was out of date because of som« 
new invention. 

One widespread change already has had less 
attention than it merits. I mean the change in thi 
mode of building factories. Fifty years ago th« 
ordinary factory was built floor above floor, much 
like a magnified dwelling-house. ‘To-day it tends 
(let me not put this too high: it tends) to break 
new ground when land is cheaper, and to be built 
on one floor. ‘There are obvious advantages in 
the handling of goods, the placing of machinery, 
and the construction of sidings and motor roads. 
Thus the structure of walls has ceased to have the 
same importance. ‘They are frequently 
Mark how the bye-law system adapts 
itself to this. A special firm is likely to be entrusted 
vith the work. ‘This renders the control of the local 
authority to a great extent superfluous. In many 
vexatious. ‘There are no 
doubt many men in municipal service who are 
fully qualified for this work, but [ think it is no way 
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SCreens. 


such cases it would be 


disrespecttul to assert that the majority can us 
their time to more advantage in looking after othe 
kinds of buildings. ‘his change has been seen fo1 


come time by the Central Department, who have 
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ncouraged the adoption of bye-laws based on the 
ntermediate model, which contains no clauses 
ealing in detail with the walls of factories. It must 
e remembered that in factory building the specu- 
itive element is much less active than in building 
iwelling-houses. I do not wish to treat the specula- 
ive builder as he is often treated. Speculative 
vuilding, in a wide sense, has given us most of our 
suilding in the past, and must do so in the future. 
\‘o foster it, whilst assisting the local authority to 
control it so far as really necessary, was the policy 
f the Local Government Board for many years 
vefore the war. 

But speculative building has its dangers, and the 
point I make is this, that those dangers are less in 
tactory building than in houses. The person who 
ders the building of a factory expects to hold it, 
and to set aside money for depreciation. He has, 
therefore, every interest in seeing that, relatively to 
the needs of his business, it is well built and well 
maintained. 

In regard to fire, also, manufacturers generally are 
more alive to the advantages they gain from co- 
operation with the insurance companies, who have 
an improved service for advising manufacturers 
and warehouse keepers how to minimise their risks. 
herefore I say that local authorities in general 
cannot exercise control so well as the construc- 
tional company and the insurance company. But if 
this is a reason why intermediate bye-laws are to be 
preferred, it is equally a reason to be thankful that 
Parliament did not fall into the error years ago of 
passing an Act to stereotype the modes of building 
then in vogue. 

Is it not better to keep the matter fluid, and to 
put up even with some inconvenience from differ- 
ences between one district and another, most of 
which are due, when all is said and done, to the 
spirit of progress which leads a local authority with 
in up-to-date surveyor to amend its local laws 
more quickly than its neighbour? In this way you 
get experiments in one place of which others take 
advantage. 

An Act of Parliament is inherently static, and for 
controlling a progressive art in the public interest 
‘ou do not want a static code of law. 

Let me point out another difficulty about an Act 
of Parliament. It is said that the basic rules of 
stability and design are the same in all parts of the 
suntry. Granting this, the consequences of a 
reach of those rules are nevertheless much more 
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serious in a thickly pcpulated area than on an open 
moor. It is not desirable to impose on builders in 
sparsely populated areas the same control in detail 
as in the largest towns. Evenif the same rules are,in 
fact, followed, their formal enactment is itself a 
source of cost. The builder or architect has to draw 
more detailed plans, the local authority have to 
have a bigger staff, and the work has to be more 
often inspected to verify that the law is being satis- 
fied. ‘The same man foots the bill twice over, in his 
dual capacity of building owner and of ratepayer. 

Nobody, I take it, seriously disputes these argu- 
ments, but how could you give effect to them in an 
Act of Parliament? ‘The old distinction between 
urban and rural districts will not do, for many 
urban districts and boroughs are more countrified 
than parts of other districts which are technically 
rural. 

In bye-laws it is simple ; you have four classes 
those with no bye-laws, those with the fullest code, 
and two classes in between. ‘The local authority 
itself says which code it wishes to apply, and the 
Central Department, comparing its circumstances 
with those of other districts, determines whether 
those circumstances justify such strong measures 
as the local authority desires. 

If I have said enough for the moment about 
direct control by Act of Parliament, I had better 
interpolate a brief description of the three codes of 
model bye-laws—the urban, the rural, and the inter- 
mediate—to which I have referred. If you say that 
we still use the nomenclature which I have just con- 
demned, I must admit the charge, with the plea in 
mitigation that the names of the model codes are 
understood, have some foundation in the governing 
statutes, and are not intended to correspond too 
exactly to districts technically classified. The rural 
model, then, contains primary requirements for the 
control of sanitation, but it leaves the width and 
construction of new streets entirely to the person 
who lays them out; and as regards walls of build- 
ings, it contains only the rudimentary requirements 
of a dampcourse and a coping. ‘There is nothing 
here which could possibly hinder any kind of 
building. 

The urban model is a full series intended for the 
largest towns which feel it necessary and can and 
do provide a skilled staff to undertake detailed con- 
trol of every kind of building. ‘This deals with new 
streets and with every type of building, for stability 
and fire prevention as well as purposes of health. 
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The intermediate model was originally dratted 
nearly twenty years ago for rural districts which 
were becoming urban, but experience has shown 
that it is equally suited for many districts already 
technically urban, whose character is mainly resi- 
dential, and even for industrial boroughs where 
factory building is in the hands of a railway com- 
pany or other responsible concern. ‘lhe typical 
English country town might well be content with a 
series of the intermediate scope, in which the main 
stress is laid upon domestic buildings, and even 
these are governed in general words rather than in 
detail. ‘The sanitary provisions are still there, for 
factory and dwelling-house alike. ‘The local autho- 
rity has a vital interest in these because it owns the 
sewers, and must know what is going to be turned 
into them. Moreover, the modern factory has hun- 
dreds of square yards of roof producing much more 
surface water than the old factory on several floors 
with its small area. Here again the drainage autho- 
rity must know what is being done. ‘Therefore even 
theintermediate model provides for plans, but not for 
detailed sections and so forth of the walls of factories. 

Here is the tripartite division, urban, inter- 
mediate, and rural; but in contrasting the flexi- 
bility of bye-laws with the rigidity of Acts of 
Parliament, I spoke of a fourth class—that is, where 
complete freedom is enjoyed. ‘The Departmental 
Committee thought there ought to be some bye- 
laws everywhere, but it has never been the policy 
of the Local Government Board or its successors 
to say that all local authorities required bye-laws or 
to press them on particular authorities in the ab- 
sence of special evidence of local need. In the 
earliest days the Board were inclined to the view 
that if the powers given by Parliament for making 
bye-laws were required at all, this was evidence that 
the locality required the full series—the original 
series recommended by your Institute for universal 
use. But in the course of time this was found to be 
unnecessary, and the tendency for a long time 
especially since the end of the last century—has 
been to encourage the adoption of much less, where- 
ever possible, and still to leave without bye-laws 
areas which did not need them. 

Now there were in England and Wales, when 
the Departmental Committee on Building Bye- 
laws began its work, 1,792 local authorities. Of 
these 220 had no bye-laws, 58 had bye-laws more 
than forty years old, and the rest were scattered up 
and down the calendar. 
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[t is inevitable when you are regulating a subject 
like this by bye-laws that you should get differ- 
ences between one district and another. Indeed 
that is one object of leaving it to bye-laws, to meet 
the obvious differences of different districts. Thi: 
is found not merely in the law of building, but in 
many matters of public control. I have heard it 
suggested that there is no more reason why the law 
of building in different districts should vary than 
for variations in the criminal law. ‘The parallel is 
not well chosen : firstly, because the law of build- 
ing is itself a criminal matter, enforceable by fine 
and imprisonment in the ordinary courts ; and 
secondly, because the criminal law (in a wide sense) 
is not the same throughout the country. No doubt 
the major offences—murder, forgery and perjury- 
are punishable everywhere, but much of the work 
of Petty Sessions and Quarter Sessions lies with 
provisions of a criminal nature which are special to 
the district where the alleged offence occurs. Most 
of you live or work in London : it is no exaggera- 
tion to say thatin London scores of acts are criminal 
offences which are innocent, or at any rate not 
punishable, just across the boundary. ‘This is in- 
herent in the English system, which has grown up 
through local legislation. ‘The tendency of Parlia- 
ment and of the Central Government, as I see it, is 
rather in the direction of leaving more and more to 
local governing authorities, with or without the 
general control of some branch of the Central 
Government. I am quite aware that the existence of 
these differences involves some trouble to the archi- 
tect or builder whose practice extends into different 
districts. From the point of view of a practising 
architect it is a nuisance that modes of construction 
which are lawful in one place should be forbidden 
in another. I have tried to suggest to you whether 
freedom from this nuisance might not be purchased 
at the cost of greater troubles still if some of the 
remedies which I have heard suggested were 
adopted. Some divergence is the price we pay for 
local government, and the question how far these 
divergences should go is one of degree. ‘The Bye- 
laws Committee referred to undue complaisance in 
the past on the part of the Local Government 
Board in assenting to differential requirements in 
the law of building. On the other hand, the com- 
plaint is constant that too little scope is allowed for 
local differences. Substantially I think there is 
more ground for the first complaint than for the 
second. Architects and others who have interests in 























iore than one local government area do find that 
ie Board in the past deferred freely to the views of 
ical authorities, and assented to variations from 
1e normal type of bye-law which were not related 
real differences of soil or climate or other factors 
ia the locality concerned. [ am supported in this by 
he evidence before the Departmental Committee 
of local authorities themselves. 

The Committee contemplated that the results 
would be cured by the steady process of the bring- 
ing up to date of bye-laws which they advocated, 
so that in course of time there would grow up “a 
:ational code of bye-laws,”’ to use the words of the 
i.eeds City Engineer. 

‘The mischief hitherto has been that not only 
have bye-laws differed according to the fancy of 
particular authorities ; they have differed so enor- 
mouslyin date. Ispoke of the advantage of getting 
a modernised law where the Surveyor is a man of 
modern mind ; in candour I must admit the con- 
verse where he or his Council shirk the labour of 
moving with the times. 

But once secure a reasonable measure of mod- 
ernity, and the trouble caused by having the power 
of legislation vested in the Councils of different 
districts will largely disappear. So long as the law 
is in a form requiring the confirmation of a central 
Government Department it is likely to follow the 
same mould ; and if the central authority receives in 
the future more backing than it has done in the past 
from the architectural profession, it will be easier for 
it to resist demands for exceptional bye-laws not 
related to real needs. It is singular, but true, that 
almost always where the local architectural pro- 
fession takes part in discussion of local building 
bye-laws they are found to support the most ex- 
treme suggestions for local divergence, and, indeed, 
to press that building should be subjected to even 
more control than the local authority desired. I 
suggest that there is here room for consideration by 
your great profession of the policy it wishes to 
pursue. Nothing satisfactory is likely to be done 
unless the profession can speak with more or less 
one voice. I should have thought that the interests 
ot architecture were all in the direction of free 
trade, of allowing the private architect and even 
the private builder, so long as he does not outrage 
the public safety, the greatest possible scope to 
develop his ideas. Local authorities inevitably, and 
| doubt not properly, aim towards protection, to- 
wards imposing a wise restraint, as they conceive it 
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in the public interest, upon otherwise unrestrained 
development. With local authorities protectionist, 
and the profession desiring free trade, the Central 
Department holding the scales evenly between the 
two, I should see great hope for ordered progress. 

You will have observed I have assumed through- 
out that, whatever your method of controlling build- 
ing is to be, it will be based on definite require- 
ments—be they statutory or in the form of bye- 
laws. 

There can be no doubt, looking to the history 
and form of the governing Acts of Parliament, that 
one of the objects of having these matters con- 
trolled by bye-laws has been to secure definiteness 
in the requirements imposed. Discretionary powers 
such as were given in the Act of 1848 must lead to 
far greater varieties than any possible system of 
bye-laws, and the Local Government Board— 
whose office was staffed in early days by men 
familiar with both the definite and the discretionary 
systems—always looked upon certainty as the 
primary object to be secured. In a Circular Letter 
of 1877 they laid it down (and they were incessantly 
repeating the same doctrine) that a person who has 
to obey the law is entitled to claim a statement, as 
precise as circumstances warrant, of the require- 
ments which he must obey. 

I have in my room, as an heirloom of the posi- 
tion which I hold, a bound volume of correspond- 
ence and office minutes concerning the original 
model bye-laws of 1877. This volume comprises 
the correspondence between the Board and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects which I have 
already quoted, and I have been interested in look- 
ing through that correspondence to observe the 
emphasis which the Institute themselves laid upon 
the absence of discretion. They say, in terms,“ it is 
not desirable that any discretionary power to depart 
from a literal interpretation of the bye-laws should 
be vested in any local authority.”” ‘The Local 
Government Board have gone farther, and held 
that, under the Public Health Acts as they stood, a 
discretionary power of waiver would be not merely 
undesirable, but contrary to law. As I told you, the 
Act of 1875 requires that every bye-law before 
being submitted for confirmation of the Board 
shall be deposited for inspection in the district. If 
it means anything, this requirement implies that the 
exact provisions which are to become binding on 
the builder shall be accessible to him in advance, so 
that he may exercise his right of lodging objections 
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before the bye-laws are confirmed. Here, then, is 
the clear antithesis between a definite and an in- 
definite requirement. 

On this subject I commend paragraphs 50 to 58 
of the Departmental Committee’s Report to the 
notice of those persons who like to speak of the 
need for some “‘ appeal against bye-laws,’’ what- 
ever that may be. This is a phrase constantly used, 
but possessing no particular meaning, and therefore 
very dangerous. It may mean at least two things 
which are quite distinct. 

The phrase ‘‘ appeal against bye-laws ”’ is com- 
monly used in support of a most mischievous con- 
ception—viz., that it should be open to a person 
affected by a bye-law to contend that on the par- 
ticular facts of his own case the bye-law need not 
be obeyed, whether or not it is reasonable other- 
wise. Such a power was given by Parliament for a 
limited period in Section 25 of the Housing, ‘Town 
Planning, etc., Act, 1919. It is not for me to speak 
disrespectfully of this. But this I can say: such a 
power leads to the retention of masses of obsolete 
and oppressive bye-laws. I should hesitate, for fear 
of exaggeration, to say how many local authorities 
have deferred a revision of their bye-laws, which 
was needed in the public interest, because this 
safety valve enabled them to deal with an immediate 
emergency ; but without the smallest fear of con- 
tradiction I assert that a renewal in principle of 
legislation of this kind, beyond the period of emer- 
gency, would be one of the greatest disasters which 
could befall the building trade or your profession. 
Parliament itself limited this provision to a period 
of three years from the passing of the Act ; it ex- 
tended it this year to the end of 1923, and then it 
will end, unless Parliament otherwise determines. 
And I hope that it will be the last experiment with 
an ‘‘ appeal against bye-laws’”’ in the foregoing 
sense. If a bye-law is good, let it be obeyed ; if bad, 
let it be amended so that everyone can benefit 
alike. ‘lo create machinery for avoiding its applica- 
tion to individuals is to abandon the great benefit 
of certainty, to divide the forces of reform, and to 
impose upon individuals who are adversely affected 
the burden of appealing in each case against a 
requirement which ex hypothesi should not be there 
at all. 

That is one sense in which the phrase is used. 
To others it means something very different, and 
not open to objection, which has been already 
recognised by Parliament in the earlier Housing 
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Act of 1909. ‘That Act provides that a bye-law 
which unreasonably impedes the housing of the 
working classes may be revoked by the Central 
Department; and if those who speak of an “appeal 
against bye-laws ’’ mean that the principle recog- 
nised in regard to working-class houses should be 
made more general, and made workable in practic« 

that is, that there should be improved machinery 
for claiming that a bye-law is unreasonable and 
ought to be repealed or revoked—I should not 
object. All the witnesses from the Local Govern- 
ment Board before the Departmental Committe 
were in favour o such an amendment of the law, 
and the Committee themselves named it as one of 
the two matters in which amending legislation was 
at once required. His Majesty’s Government have 
not, in their other preoccupations since 1918, when 
this Report was made, been able to introduce a 
Bill, but here is a fruitful line for the Institute’s 
inquiries to follow, and a remedy which would pro- 
bably be non-controversial. ‘The Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Building Bye-laws 
was signed by a Labour member and a Conserva- 
tive member of the then Coalition Government and 
by a prominent Liberal member of the House ot 
Commons. Legislation, therefore, on these lines 
might be expected to meet with general agreement 
The Committee itself was one of the strongest for 
this purpose which have ever been assembled. 

Best of all for recommending the Report to the 
public, it had as nearly as possible no official 
element. When the Committee was first consti- 
tuted there was only one official member, the late 
Sir Walter Jerred, Assistant Secretary of the Local 
Government Board. As the Committee record in 
their Report, the pressure of other duties prevented 
him from attending meetings after a comparatively 
early stage, although he read and agreed with the 
Chairman’s draft Report. 

Half-way through the Committee’s deliberations 
one of the members, Mr. Raymond Unwin, was 
offered and accepted an official post, but Mr. 
Unwin’s worst enemy never, I should think, 
charged him with owning an official type of mind 

This Report, then, was almost without official 
taint, and I submit to you that the more you find 
difficulties in the existing law the more it behoves 
you to study the remedies suggested—whether or 
not you afterwards support them. 

You will, I venture to predict, find it not without 
significance that witness after witness favoured the 




















ntinuance of the existing legal system, provided 
\at certain amendments were secured. 

It is rather sad that this Report, the only attempt 
ade in this country to set out in coherent shape 
e law, the history, and the practice of the control 
building by local authorities, should be so little 
iown. It is solid reading, and not meant to be 
ken up in an odd half-hour ; but its study is 


sential to an understanding of the English law of 


ilding and to the framing of a system for the 

iture. If I may summarise it in a few sentences, 

should do so thus : , 

1. The system adopted in 1858 and since main- 

ined, by which the local authorities who have to 
enforce the law are also to make the law, has on the 
hole worked well. No case has been made out for 

rapping the authorities or the system. 

2. Experience since 1875 has revealed various 
vaps and possibilities of overlapping which ought 
to be set right. 

3. Experience has in particular shown that build- 
ing law, like every other invention of the human 
mind, grows old and needs renewal. With the pro- 
cress of invention that law may grow obsolescent 
quickly, and it is essential that a central authority 
in close touch with professional opinion, and in a 
position to study the practice and requirements of 
the country as a whole, should be enabled to revoke 
local laws which have become oppressive. 

4. Parliament recognised this in 1909, but the 
cnactment has proved to be so badly drawn as to be 
unworkable in practice. 

It this section could be brought up to date and 

ide to work, a large part of the difficulty which 

Ww exists would vanish. 

hese are the four main points. ‘The Committee 
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The Discussion on Mr. Shelley’s Paper will be published in the next issue of the JOURNAL. 


made 23 recommendations, and I will not drag you 
through them all. Some are of more weight than 
others, but in any event you will find your 6d. well 
invested. I had come so far in the first draft of 
this paper when | thought it would be as well to 
read it, to obtain another opinion, and see how 
long the reading took. When I reached this point, 
at which the paper so far ended, I was told, “ Yes. 
Quite interesting, but you have not said anything 
very encouraging as yet.” 

Well, I hoped I had, but at least let me con- 
clude upon a cheerful note. So far as the Central 
Department is concerned, what we want is more 
co-operation between architects, local authorities 
and ourselves. We have our avenues of communi- 
cation with the local authorities up and down the 
country, and I am glad to think that some mis- 
understandings are being removed, and that on 
the whole the tone of the relations between the 
Department and the local authorities is improving. 
But we still get much less help than might be 
possible from the architectural profession, and I 
should like to end with a plea that architects who 
find themselves in difficulties should not hesitate to 
make them known to us. To that, however, I will 
add this proviso, that first of all they shall try to 
understand the point of view of the local authority 
and arrange their difficulties locally. If that proves 
impossible, let us have information on the difficulty. 
If it is a matter of interpretation, we may be able, 
if both sides agree, to decide it one way or the other. 
If a bye-law is oppressive, we may be able to take 
steps for its repeal. Nothing can be lost, much may 
be gained, by letting us know in detail what your 
troubles are. We hear of grievances unspecified, 
we find on many sides a general and sweeping con- 
demnation ; let us have the facts. 
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A Note on Sir Ernest George’s Life with a List of his 


Principal Works 


Sir Ernest George was born in London on 13 June, 
1839. He was a son of John George of Streatham, “ a 
man of Kent,” as Sir Ernest George has written, “‘ who 
was engaged in the wholesale iron trade in Southwark.” 
He was educated at Brighton and Reading. He served 
his articles with Samuel Hewitt, who had offices in the 
Adelphi, and entered the R.A. schools, where he gained 
the Gold Medal for Architecture in 1859, the subject 
being a Metropolitan Hotel enclosing a court from 
which it was entered. He started practice in partnership 
with the late Thomas Vaughan, who died a few vears 
later. He was afterwards in partnership with Mr. 
Harold Peto, and on his retirement, with Mr. Alfred B. 
Yeates [F.], Sir Ernest was elected an Associate of the 
Institute in 1861, and a Fellow in 1881. He was pre- 
sented with the Royal Gold Medal in 1896; and was 
President during the sessions of 1908-1909 and 1909 
1910. Hewas elected an Associate of the Royal Academy 
in Igto. Sir Ernest George married, in 1866, Mary 
Allan Burn, daughter of Mr. Robert Burn, late of 
Epsom, but after ten years he was left a widower. 
‘Two daughters and sons survive him. 

Sir Ernest George died on 15 December, and his 
funeral took place at Golder’s Green Crematorium on 
18 December. Canon C. H. Robinson, his son- 
in-law, officiated. In addition to the 
the family, there were present Sir Aston Webb, 
President of the Royal Academy, Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., 
Mr. H. Hughes-Stanton, R.A., Sir George Frampton, 
R.A., Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Sir 
Isidore Spielmann, Sir Alfred Brumwell Thomas, Mr. 
Mervyn Macartney, Mr. John W. Simpson, Mr. Harold 
Peto, Mr. Alfred B. Yeates, Mr. Guy Dawber, Colonel 
Raymond, Mr. Andrew Prentice, Mr. W. D. Carée, 
Mr. H. H. Wigglesworth, Mr. E. P. Thompson, Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo, Mr. Louis Ambler, Mr. ‘T. Blake 
Wirgman, Mr. W. A. Pite, Mr. Herbert Reed, Mr. 
Royal 


Yerbury (Secretary, 


members of 


Arthur Keen (representing the 
British Architects), Mr. F. R. 


Institute of 





Architectural Association), Major Corlette (representing 
the New South Wales Institute of Architects), Mr. 
Charles L. Hartwell, Mr. M. Loudan, Mr. W. W. 


Scott Moncrieff, etc. 


PRINCIPAL WORKS. 
[IN PARTNERSHIP FIRST wiTH Mr. THoMAS VAUGHAN 
AND LATER WITH MR. Haro_p PETO.| 

Premises for Henry Sotheran, 36 Piccadilly ; Rousdon 
Mansion, Devonshire ; Houses at Harrington Gardens and 
Collingham Gardens; ‘The Ossington Coffee Tavern, 
Newark ; 46 and 47 Cheapside ; Buchan Hill, Mansion, 
Sussex ; Cottages at Leigh, Kent; Stoodleigh Court, 
Plymouth ; Woolpits, Surrey ; Redesdale Hall, Moreton- 
in-the-Marsh ; Batsford Park Mansion; Dunley Hill, 
Dorking ; Glencot, Wells ; Redroofs, Streatham Com- 
mon; Albemarle Hotel, Piccadilly ; Shiplake Court ; 
6 Carlton House Terrace, alterations and decorations ; 
Premises for Messrs. Goode, South Audley Street ; Poles 
Mansion, Ware ; 40 and 47 Berkeley Square ; The Yellow 
House, Palace Court ; West Dean, Sussex, alterations and 
decorative work ; Motcombe Mansion, Dorsetshire. 


[IN PARTNERSHIP WITH MR. ALFRED B. YEATES.] 

North Mymms, Hatfield, additions and decorations ; 
49 Princes Gate ; Shockerwick House, Bath, additions and 
decorations ; Cawston Manor, Aylsham; _ Claridge’s 
Hotel, decorations; Edgeworth Manor, Cirencester ; 
Holwell, Hertingfordbury ; Welbeck Abbey, rebuilding 
after fire ; The Crematorium, Golder’sGreen ; Crathorne 
Hall, Yarm-on-Tees ; Foxcombe, Boar’s Hill, Oxon ; 
77 and 78 South Audley Street ; Eynsham Hall, Oxon ; 
Ruckley Grange, Shifnall ; Busbridge Hall, Godalming ; 
Queen Alexandra’s Court, Wimbledon ; Royal Exchange 
Buildings, E.C.; Patteridge Mansion, Bury, Luton ; 
Maristow, Devon, additions and decorations; Royal 
Academy of Music, Marylebone ; Premises for Messrs. 
Garrard, Grafton Street; 16 Bruton Street, alterations 
and decorations ; Whiteley Homes, various blocks of 
cottages ; Southwark Bridge ; Design for Palace at Indor 
for the Holkar Villa, Antibes. 














If ever the word gentleman meant a man 
ol perfect gentleness, that man was the late 
Sir Ernest George. In his passing away many 
of us here have lost an inspiring master. 
Some were actually his pupils, others were 
followers of his works in the sense that men 
of his artistic strength compel the homage of 
sympathy ; others again, including most of 
his contemporaries and a great multitude of 
his juniors, have known, felt and loved the 
personal character which was so deeply ex- 
pressed in the character of his work. In few 
men has the personality been so close to the 
expression in architecture ; and it is this 
close union of the artist’s own spirit with the 
spirit of his achievements in building craft 
which makes me speak of the gentleness 
which infused both. He was a great pioneer, 
and a pioneer of the right kind. No man of 
his epoch was more filled with the obliga- 
tions of truth to tradition. Yet no man filled 
this obedience to the part with a more con- 
spicuously personal motive. It is my lot to 
pass almost daily one of his greater buildings. 
lt is a piece of monumental architecture 
standing somewhat apart from the domestic 
work which made up the bulk of his success- 
fulachievements. It has the formal balance 
demanded by its classic pose, it has in its 
detail and in its composition all the elements 
that make it a true descendant of Rome, yet 
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every brick and stone of that building says 
its greeting to me in a language which is like 
the very voice tones of the friend we have 
just lost. 

He was a great man, great with a greatness 
which even his almost startling modesty 
could not and must not obscure. He won 
our Gold Medal by incontestable deserts, and 
received it with an enthusiasm on the part of 
the givers which had in it no trace of hesita- 
tion : for his leadership as an artist was be- 
yond question. 

To some men whose utterances in speech 
and writing are restrained, expression in the 
tender art of water-colour is a great and rather 
mysterious outlet of language. ‘This language 
needs sympathetic interpretation by the 
reader, but those who have learned and prac- 
tised such interpretation will admit that 
George had that language. 

In his own drawings of his own buildings, 
and perhaps even more in his able presenta- 
tions of other scenes, there is a writing which 
is not far from poetry. 

‘The men who can ever have had any bitter 
thought of such a character must be non- 
existent or very rare. Those to whom his 
kindness of heart, of look and of voice are 
treasured memories, must be legion. ‘They 
are a throng to which I, for one, am proud to 
belong. 
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WHITGIFT HOSPITAL, CROYDON 


Whitgift Hospital, Croydon 


iong the buildings of historic and artistic interest 
x sed by Croydon one of the most notable is the Whit- 
sift | lospital, which occupies a prominent position in North 


— 5 


end, the main street of the town. Queen Elizabeth, during 
her reign, appears to have paid several visits to Archbishop 
Whitgift, whose palace was situated in Croydon : and what 
is now known as Whitgift Hospital was built by that 
ecclesiastic towards the end of his life for the benefit of poor 


and aged people of Lambeth and the town. The date of its 
construction is 1599. The buildings are two storeys high, 
and occupy the four sides of a quadrangle. They include 
quarters for 50 people, a chapel, great hall and other in- 
teresting features. While it has been somewhat tampered 
with in restorations that have taken place from time to 
time, it remains a generally complete example of an Eliza- 
bethan building of considerable charm and very expressive 
of its purpose. The value to Croydon of having a building 
of such interest and beauty as this, situated in a prominent 
position in the town and drawing the attention of countless 
people to the historic importance of Croydon and its part 
in the life of the Elizabethan period, is very considerable, 
and there can be no question that such a building has a dis- 
tinctive value extending far beyond the limits of the town 
in which it is situated. 

it appears that for a long time a section of townsmen (as 
represented by certain of the Borough Councillors) has 
desired the sweeping away, or at least the partial demoli- 
tion, of Whitgift Hospital. Presumably some financial or 
other material advantage is expected to result from such a 
change. So strong has been the desire that there has been 
a deliberate setting back of relatively new buildings in 
George Street, adjacent to the Hospital, in order to make 
it appear that the old building was an obstruction project- 
ing beyond the general line of the road. A similar position 
has been deliberately created in recent years on the return 
front in North End, where, instead of the line of Whitgift 
Hospital being adopted as the new improvement line for 
frontages of the adjacent reconstructed premises, their 
main wall has been set back several feet, with the obvious 
intention of bringing about a similar situation in North 
End to that which now obtains in George Street. There 
does not seem to be the slightest excuse for such an action, 
except to create a situation that might assist those who wish 
the Lospital to be destroyed, for it is clear that the sweeping 
away of Whitgift Hospital is not in any way necessary to 
effect the road improvements that the circumstances 
require, 

During the last 20 or 25 years there has fortunately 
existed in Croydon a very active and enlightened Whitgift 
Preservation Committee which has vigorously opposed in- 
terfterence with the old buildings. Between the years 1909 
and 1912 it successfully set aside the Croydon Council’s 
destruction scheme and, with the assistance of the Local 
Government Board, which showed splendid public spirit 
in the matter, induced the Council to adopt the Defence 
Committee’s scheme for the setting back of the ‘‘ bulge ”’ 
in the line of road that occurs on the western side of North 





End, opposite the Hospital, together with other frontage 
improvements calculated to assist traffic difficulties effec- 
tively. Apart from its obvious merits in the way of road 
improvement, this scheme avoided interference with the 
Whitgift building. On the basis of the plan formally 
adopted by the Croydon Council in 1912, and approved by 
the then Local Government Board, grants of money have 
been made, and one would have thought that the Council 
was in honour bound to carry it into execution as oppor- 
tunities presented themselves. Recently, however, there 
have been indications of a deliberate attempt to set the 
approved scheme aside and to revert to the old purpose of 
lopping off the Hospital in order to spare modern build- 
ings, devoid of any interest, that exist west of it on the 
opposite side of the road. It is known that the Croydon 
Council is promoting a Bill in Parliament to obtain powers 
for sweeping away the Whitgift building. Anything more 
short-sighted in the interests of what really matters in the 
town of Croydon can hardly be imagined. An inspection of 
the conditions on the site, or of a plan of the road, makes it 
obvious to anyone competent to judge the situation that 
the scheme proposed by the Preservation Committee, and 
eventually adopted by the Croydon Council and approved 
by the Local Government Board in 1912, represents from 
every point of view the obvious way of dealing with the 
traffic conditions in this part of the main road, and that it 
also helps to solve the problem that arises from the re- 
stricted condition of Crown Hill, a branch road that enters 
the highway at this point. 

On hearing of the course now proposed by the Croydon 
Council the Royal Institute of British Architects took im- 
mediate action, and on its initiative a conference was held 
at which the whole situation was carefully reviewed by 
representatives of the Royal Institute, the Whitgift Hospital 
Preservation Committee, the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, the Town Planning Institute, the 
London Society, the Town Planning Committee of the 
R.I.B.A., the National Trust, the London Survey Com- 
mittee, and the Surrey Archeological Society. Asa result 
all these bodies are not only agreed with regard to the local 
and national importance of preserving Whitgift Hospital 
as a valuable relic of Elizabethan architecture, but have 
decided to support the 1912 scheme as providing a practical 
and effective road improvement which meets traffic require- 
ments without the necessity for any interference with the 
Hospital. They have resolved, moreover, to take further 
steps to emphasise the importance of this view in quarters 
where it may receive due weight, and hope that the valuable 
principle of avoiding interference with historic and beau- 
tiful buildings wherever possible may be increasingly 
supported by public opinion. F, R. Hrorns [F.]. 





The Croydon Borough Council has been invited to 
meet representatives of the Royal Institute to discuss 
alternative measures which would have the object of 
preserving the Hospital intact. 
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Review 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE TOWN 
PLANNING DUTIES OF LOCAL AUTHO- 
RITIES. By Henry R. Aldridge. 8s. 6d. net. 
Vational Housing and Town Planning Council, 41, 
Russell Syuare, W.C. 

Mr. Aldridge’s new book on Town Planning Proce- 
dure is a supplement to his earlier book on The Case foi 
Town Planning, published in 1915, and reviewed in the 
R.I.B.A. JOURNAL at the time. (Vol. 23, p. 65.) 

Probably no one has done more to popularise town 
planning than Mr. Aldridge, and it is very largely due 
to his powerful advocacy that the compulsory provi- 
sions of the Housing, ‘Town Planning, etc., Act of 1919 
are now on the Statute book. 

His latest book on the Administration of the Town 
Planning Duties of Local Authorities will therefore carry 
great weight with members of Councils and others 
who have to do with the administrative side of town 
planning, as apart from the technical side of the 
question, 

The little volume just published forms a handy guide 
to the legislation and procedure regulations issued since 
the passing of the first ‘Town Planning Act in 1909. 

It consists primarily of a reprint of the town planning 
sections of the 1919 Act, with a short statement of the 
scope and character of the new town planning powers 
and duties. Then follow copies of the various circulars 
and regulations which have been issued by the Ministry 
of Hezith relative to Town Planning. 


\ very useful chapter follows as to procedure to | 


pe 


r 


followed in the submission of town planning schemes, 


with drafts of the various resolutions to be passea at 


scheme. 
The development of regional planning in various 


parts of the country is already bri z into play a 
districts which 


successive stages in the preparation of 





spirit of co-operation between adjoining 
is essential in considering so wide a matter as town 
London, the 
iltogether a 
horities to be 


planning. Even in such an area as Greater 
narrow parochial spirit is, 
thing of the past, and it is well for all aut 
reminded that although the compulsory provisions of 
the Act of 1919 apply only to urban districts with a 
population of more than 20,000, there is power also for 
the Ministry of Health to require a town planning 
scheme to be prepared for any district, whatever its 


1 
however, not 


size. 

Mr. Aldridge, as Secretary of the National Housing 
and ‘Town Planning Council, is naturally concerned 
with the reformation ot housing conditions in our 
towns, and he points out that, far-reaching as are the 
provisions of the Town Planning Acts of 1909 and 1919, 
these Acts deal only with “ land which is in course of 
development or appears likely to be used for building 
purposes.” ‘The already built up areas of our towns 
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cannot, apparently, be included, or so, at least, ‘he 
Ministry are advised. If this isso, as Mr. Aldridge sis 
““the words ‘'Town Planning’ are to some exten: a 
misnomer. Local authorities in Great Britain have ot 
as yet been given power to take town planning act on 
in the full sense ; they are only empowered to prep ire 
plans for areas which are at present unbuilt upon. 
“It is true that whem it is essential to the prope 
planning of a new and unbuilt-on area powers are giver 


to local authorities to include in their town planning 
schemes certain parts of the adjacent built-up area. 
‘* Power is also given to local authorities to include in 


yw 


a town planning scheme the gardens of existing house 
on the borders of towns where there is a danger that 
these houses may be swept away and the land used jor 
other purposes. 

‘* But, subject to these exceptions,” says Mr. Ald- 
ridge, “‘ the present position is that local authorities 
cannot be said to possess the power to prepare a town 
plan in the sense that they can remodel the whole town 
from the centre to the circumference in accordance with 
a well-devised town planning scheme.” 

Local street widenings can, of course, be effected, but 
in many cases these require special legislation. Slum 
areas can, however, now be acquired under the pro- 
visions of Section g of the Housing, Town Planning, 
etc., Act of 1g1g, at a price representing the cleared 
value of the site, although the working of this section ir 
actual practice has yet to be ascertained. 


Further legislation will undoubtedly be necessary to 
provide for the proper replanning of congested areas, 
and the present annual amount of £200,000 allocated by 
the Government for grants in aid of slum clearances is 
obviously entirely inadequate. It is, however, a be- 
ginning, and in view of the stringency of national 
finance, it is at any rate a step in the right direction. 

An interesting résumé is given of a typical American 
zoning ordinance, and also a translation of the French 
law of 14 March 1919 making town planning compul- 
sory for all towns with a population of 10,000 or more 
people. ‘The Act also applies to all towns in the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, and to towns between 5,000 and 
10,000 population which have increased move than 10 
per cent. in the last ten-year period, as well as to all 
holiday and health resorts, and to new towns and vil- 
lages. The Act can also be applied even to “‘ groups of 
buildings possessing picturesque, artistic or historic 
characteristics.” A Departmental Commission for the 
Planning of Towns and Villages is now established for 
each Department of France, and comprises not only 
official members, but representatives of architectural 
and other societies. 

Mr. Aldridge’s latest book will be of service as 
showing clearly the road which has yet to be travelled 
in securing further legislation to deal with the inner 
area of our towns. W. R. Davince [F.]. 























THE BLUEING OF CONIFEROUS TIMBER 





The Blueing of Coniferous ‘Timber 


BY \I[ALCOLM WILSON, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., LECTURER IN MYCOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


J. Ernest Franck and Mr. Charles Woodward, the 
Ho: orary Secretaries of the Science Standing Committee, 
Wi : ° 
‘he attention of Members of the Institute is drawn to the 
following paper on the ‘Blueing of Coniferous Timber,’ by 
Prof-ssor Malcolm Wilson, D.Sc. F.R.S.E., of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 

‘his paper was read before the Royal Scottish Arbori- 
cultural Society, in whose transactions—viz., Vol. xxxvi., 
Part 1, July, 1922, it has already appeared. 

I‘his particular study is no doubt of interest to members, 
and it came before the Science Standing Committee as one of 
the results of their study of Disease in Timber which embraces a 
subject of more particular moment to our members, namely, 
‘Drv-Rot: Its Causes and Effects.’ 

i‘he subject, with the assistance of the authorities at South 
Kensington, has been before the Science Standing Committee 
for the past three years, and was taken up at the particular 
request of Mr. Alan E. Munby, F.R.I.B.A., the then Chairman. 

i‘he Committee wish to thank Professor Malcolm Wilson for 
sending us the paper, and the Royal Scottish Arboricultural 
Society for their permission to print it in our Journal.” 


’ 


Aithough the “ blueing ”’ of timber is well known both 
to foresters and timber merchants, no account of its dis- 
tribution, or of the fungi which cause it, has yet been pub- 
lished in this country In the books dealing with the 
diseases of trees and timber the “ blueing,” if mentioned 
at all, is usually dismissed very shortly with the statement 
that it is due to Ceratostomella pilifera, Fries., an ascomy- 
cetous fungus. This disease of timber has been known for 
some time both in the United States and in Germany, and 
iccounts of the causal fungi and their effects on the wood 
have appeared in both these countries. 

‘There is a serious decrease in value of timber brought 
about by “ blueing.”’ In this country “ blued ” wood is 
priced considerably lower than healthy timber and 
blued ’’ samples are rejected when the timber is required 
for special purposes ; “‘ blued” pit-props show a con- 
siderable depreciation in value. In the United States blue- 
stained boards are graded lower than the unstained, and 
since much of the staining develops in otherwise high- 
grade material the financial loss is serious. In Germany 
timber when “ blued ” diminishes considerably in value, 
and is accepted unwillingly for such purposes as house- 
building, ship-building, for sleepers and even for fire- 
wood. Its value for furniture construction is especially 
diminished, for the dark-coloured streaks are particularly 
obvious when it is used for that purpose ; generally speak- 
ing, infected timber diminishes 25-50 per cent. in value. 
It has been estimated that in Sweden the depreciation in 
value of infected timber is 14 per cent., and according to 
the regulations for the export of timber from the country 
“blued ” material must not be included amongst first- 
grade samples. In Russia, where transportation is long and 
difficult, the timber often lies for some time in the forest 
before removal, and consequently the damage caused by 
“ blueing ’’ is very serious. 

In view of the wide distribution of the disease in Britain, 


and the considerable quantity of infected timber now 
coming into the market, it is proposed, in the present note, 
to give an account of the investigations already carried out 
on this disease, and to refer to the work of Dr. B. D. 
Macallum, who has recently worked out the life-history ot 
one of the species concerned—Ceratostomella piceae—in 
Edinburgh.* By the courtesy of Professor Hudson Beare 
I am also enabled to publish the results obtained by him 
during the late war, while testing the strength of specimens 
of timber of Scots pine attacked by the disease. 

Hartig referred to the ‘“‘ blueing ”’ in his work on the 
destruction of timber by fungi, and also in his book on the 
diseases of trees ; he showed that the infected wood con- 
tained brown hyphae in its cells, especially in the medul- 
lary rays, and that these belonged to Ceratostoma piliferum, 
Fuchel. Neither he. nor the investigators mentioned be- 
low, have been able to explain how the blue colour is pro- 
duced, for the walls of the cells are not coloured by the 
contained hyphae. Two suggestions have, however, been 
put forward in explanation, the first being that the brown 
colouring matter of the fungus contains a small amount 
of blue pigment, whose colour is transmitted by the cells 
more readily than the brown colour ; and the second, that 
the coloration is an entirely physical phenomenon, depend- 
ing on the distribution of the large number of small 
hyphae in the wood, and is comparable to the blue colour 
of the sky produced by the suspended particles in the air. 

The diseased timber has a very characteristic appear- 
ance. The whole of the specimens may be affected, but 
frequently the “‘ blueing ” occurs in patches and streaks, 
and is confined to the sapwood. The actual colour of the 
wood in the early stages of attack varies from grey to blue 
or greenish-blue, but later on the colour deepens, and the 
timber may become greyish-black, due at least partly to 
the formation of numerous fungus fructifications on its 
surface. During the early stages there is little apparent 
alteration in the physical condition of the timber, but, if 
the disease continues to develop, the wood softens and 
ultimately a certain amount of rotting goes on. 

The disease is chiefly due to certain species of Ceratosto- 
mella, previously included under the name C. pilifera, but 
a number of other fungi are often present. The species of 
Ceratostomella are characterised by small fructifications, 
the perithecia, which are barely visible to the naked eye and 
are provided with long thread-like necks. Timber cut and 
stacked in the open in the forest is particularly liable to be 
attacked, and up to the present the disease has been ob- 
served in Scotland in the timber of Scots fir, spruce, and 
silver fir, although that of other species of conifers is also 
likely to become infected. It may be pointed out that the 
species of Ceratostomella usually only attack coniferous 
timber, and that the bluish-green rot of timber of hard- 
woods is due to an entirely different fungus, Ch/oro- 
splenium aeruginosum. 


* An account of this work will shortly be published in the 
Transactions of the British Mycological Society. 
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Von Schrenk* and Hedgecockt have investigated “* blue- 
ing’ in the United States, especially in the case of the 
timber of the western yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa). The 
latter investigator has described a considerable number of 
species of Ceratostomella which cause “ blueing ”’ in the 
timber of various conifers and also a number of hardwoods. 
These are distinguished partly by differences in the shape 


it 
and size of the perithecia, but chiefly by 
form of the conidial fructifications which are produced by 
them in great abundance. He also describes the blackening 


iriations in the 


of timber by species of Graphium, a genus producing only 
conidial fructifications consisting of a stalk n 





ide up of a 
number of parallel hyphae and a swollen head which bears 
the conidia. Miinch,t in Germany, has given a very com- 
plete account of the fungi producing “ blueing ”’ in coni- 
ferous timber. He finds that Ceratostomella pilifera 1s 
made up of a number of species, and distinguishes the 


following : 
1. C. Pini, the commonest species, which only attacks 
timber of Pinus sylvestris and quickh 
decided blue coloration. | 


produces a 

of trees infected 

by this species separates from the wood, and the 

latter becomes covered by a black mass of my- 

celium, embedded in which are the rather short- 

necked perithecia, and also elongated sclerotium- 

like bodies consisting of brown cells; a second 
type of conidium resembling that of Cladosporium 
is also present. 

2. The Pilifera group with long-necked perithecia, 
which includes :—C. found commonly in 
the sapwood of spruce and fir ; in this, in addition 
to perithecia, conidial forms of the Graphium and 
Cladosporium types are also present. C 


pi eae, 


cana and 
C. coerulea on pine wood closely resemble C. 
piceae, but there is no Graphium form in the life- 
history of C. coerulea. 

3. Endoconidiophora coerulescens resembles the three 
previous species but possesses hairy perithecia, 
and is characterised by its conidia which are pro- 
duced in a short row at the ends of upright conidio- 
phores ; 

Unegert. 

Of the above species two, Ceratostomella piceae and C. 
pini, have been found in this country by Dr. Macallum in 
‘“ blued ”’ timber of the Scots pine. The development of 
C. piceae has been worked out in detail by this investigator, 
and her results with regard to the conidial stages present 
confirm those of Miinch, both Graphium and Cladosporium 
types being definitely part of the life-history. C. piceac 
does not appear always to produce the blue staining 
characteristic of the other species, and in Scotland spruce 


the stage was previously known as Chalera 


timber may be quite unstained even when perithecia occur 
thickly all over the surface. 

Little information is available as to spore distribution. 
The ascospores in C, after discharge, are found at 
the end of the perithecial neck in a mass of shiny yellowish 


piceae, 


* Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. Dept. Agriculture Bull. 36, 
1903. 

+ “ Studies upon some Chromogenic Fung hich discolour 
Wood,”’ Missouri Botanical Garden, 17th Annual Report, 1906, 


Pp. 59. 
t ‘‘ Die Blaufaule des Nadelholzes,”’ A 
Forst- und Landwirtschaft, 1907-8 


s. Zeitschrift 
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slime which is insoluble in water. Conidia of the Grap/i un 


type are found in the drop of liquid borne on the hea. of 


the fructification, while those of the Cladosporium € 
develop freely both on special conidiophores and on «he 
ordinary mycelium. It is improbable that the ascosp: res 
are distributed by wind, but the conidia, after drying, : iay 
be spread by this method. The conidia of Endoconi ‘io- 


phora coerulescens are sticky, and Miinch suggests that t iey 
may be carried by insects. Von Schrenk, however, failed 
to demonstrate the presence of spores of Ceratostoni Ila 
on bark-boring beetles. Judging from the rapid infec':on 
of timber stacked in the forest, it appears probable tat 
some distribution by wind takes place. 

The effect of species of Ceratostomella upon the tissues 
has been described by several investigators. The hyphae 
which are at first colourless, are found principally in the 
medullary rays and resin canals, where they live upon the 
contents of the parenchymatous cells, dissolving the starch 
grains and destroying the walls, and becoming so abundant 
as to fill up the entire ray. The older hyphae turn brown, 
and with the first sign of the brown colour the blue colora- 
tion of the wood begins. Apparently the cellulose walls 
are not decomposed by the fungus, but the hyphae pass 
into the tracheids from the medullary rays, sometimes 
penetrating the tangential walls by bore holes but more 
often passing through the simple or bordered pits. In 
these cases, it is evident that a certain amount of decom- 
position of the strongly lignified walls must go on. As a 
general rule the hyphae do not grow into the heartwood, 
probably on account of the absence of food materials from 
this part of the tree. 


Minch has carried out a large number of experiments 
to determine under what conditions wood of pines and firs 
becomes infected by the blue-stain fungi. He found that 
the various species of Cevatostomella readily developed on 
the surface of fresh sapwood of trees felled in winter, but 
that the hyphae only penetrated to a small distance into 
the timber, and that the latter did not become discoloured. 
It was only after the timber had lost a considerable per- 
centage of its moisture that it was penetrated by the fungus 
and took on the blue coloration. By further experiments 
he showed that the non-penetration of fresh timber was 
determined by lack of oxygen, and that after loss of water 
and the consequent entrance of air the fungus readily 
grows throughout the wood. The “ blueing ”’ is rapidly 
produced when the timber has lost 10-20 per cent. of its 
moisture, and even goes on when the wood is in a com- 
paratively dry state. In relatively damp wood the my- 
celium develops most freely in those parts of the sapwood 
which are richest in air ; in consequence, the staining 1s 
most strongly marked in the portions immediately border- 
ing on the heartwood. He points out that in practice any 
conditions which preserve the moisture, such as the reten- 
tion of the bark on felled trees, will tend to prevent the 
attack, not only of Ceratostomella but also of other wood- 
destroying fungi, the growth of which is probably 1n- 
hibited in the same way by the lack of oxygen. The prac- 
tice of keeping timber in water is one of the best methods 
of preservation, not only against ‘‘ blueing” but also 
against the attack of various wood-destroying fungi, for 
under these conditions the supply of air in the wood 1s 
reduced to a minimum. 

















‘THE BLUEING OF 





well known that timber stacked in the forest for 
time is especially liable to become infected, and this 
it the above results lead us to expect, on the assump- 
hat some at least of the spores of the fungi concerned 
a r-borne. ‘Timber stored in a drying shed provided 
roof but open at the sides would be less likely to 
be. ome infected, especially if the pieces were stacked so as 
ti ww of the passage of a free current of air. Under these 
itions drying would not only proceed more rapidly, 

‘ he time during which infection could take plac: 
would thus be diminished, but the timber would not be 
wetted by rain, and the germination of spores would pro- 
hi not go on readily on the dry surfaces. There is no 


CONIFEROUS TIMBER 





infection of stored timber may take place, it is necessary to 
remember that the presence of spores is essential for the 
development of the disease. "These would undoubtedly be 
present in the forest area, but would probably be dimin- 
ished in number away from the vicinity of infected trees, 
and might even be altogether absent where building opera- 
tions were taking place, e.g., in towns. In this connection, 
however, an observation made by Hubert} ‘in a recent 
paper is of interest. This writer, describing his investiga- 
tions into the length of time during which the mycelium 
can remain in a living condition in timber, states that he 
made cultures from fragments of blue-stained wood taken 
from a piece of structural timber which has been in a 
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information available as to the minimum amount of water 
which must be present for growth of the mycelium in the 


wood, but thoroughly seasoned timber does not usually 
become infected. Professor Horne* is of opinion that if 
the moisture-content of the timber is reduced by air 


drying under protection from the weather no appreciable 
‘blueing ”’ will occur, even if the timber is subsequently 
exposed to the weather for a short period during the con- 
struction of buildings. 

In any consideration of the circumstances under which 


Experiments on the Mechanical Properties of Scots 
Pir Paper read before Section G of the British Association, 
Edinburgh, 1921. 





PLUEING IN A RECENTLY FELLED TREE 


factory building for seven years. The timber in this build- 
ing was shipned green from the mill and put in place 
during rainy weather. 

Since species of Ceratostoniella can attack the living cells 
in freshly cut pieces of timber, the question arises as to 
whether, under certain circumstances, living trees may 
not be attacked and killed by the fungus. Minch suggests 
that the high percentage of water, and consequently the 
low oxygen-content of the tissues, will prevent penetration 
by the hyphae, and that normal trees therefore will not 
become infected. If, however, the oxygen present in the 
+ ‘‘ Notes on Sap Stain Fungi,’’ Phytopath, xi., 5, pp. 
214-224, 1921. 
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wood is increased by diminishing the water-content, there 
appears to be no reason why infection should not take 
place. In order to bring about this condition, some of the 
roots of a tree were chopped through and, in another speci- 
men, the bark and sapwood were sawed through half-way 
round the stem at two levels, one about 18 inches above 
the other, so that the wood between the two cuts was com- 
pletely isolated from its water-supply. Infections were 
made on the two specimens, and in the first some “* blue- 
ing ”’ resulted in the older sapwood, while in the second 
the whole of the wood between the cuts was infected. 

A tree in which the roots have been loosened or broken 
by a storm will usually remain living for a considerable 
period, but may become infected at the base by Ceratosto- 
mella and die within a short time. In such a tree partial 
defoliation will result from the root damage, and the trans- 
piration stream will be thereby lessened ; this will gradu- 
ally lead to a diminution of the moisture present in the 
sapwood and a consequent increased oxygen-content. 
Infection in such a case appears to be often brought about 
by bark-boring beetles, and when this happens the “ blue- 
ing ”’ fungus is enabled to spread rapidly in the sapwood 
owing to its increased air-content, and ultimately the tree 
dies. Death, in such a case, is brought about by a com- 
bination of factors, and it is extremely difficult to estimate 
the relative importance of any one of them. Von Schrenk, 
in the United States, has described cases in which the 
attack of bark-boring beetles was associated with the pro- 
duction of “‘ blued ”’ timber. In trees of Pinus ponderosa 
severely attacked by the beetle Dendroctonus ponderosae, 
the blue coloration of the wood seemed to spread from the 
beetle holes, and it is suggested that the latter form 
channels for the passage of the hyphae into the deeper 
layers of the sapwood. In this country, Dr. Macallum, in 
the paper already referred to, has noted somewhat similar 
cases. In these the sapwood of dead but still standing trees 
of Pinus sylvestris was found to be badly attacked by Cera- 
tostomella pini and C. piceae, and in all observed cases the 
bark of the trees was riddled by holes made by the pine 
beetle Hylesinus piniperda. 

Miinch has suggested that partial defoliation by cater- 
pillars may bring about a predisposing condition for 
attack by Ceratostomella. Such defoliation will diminish 
the food supply of the roots and lessen their activity in 
water absorption, and ultimately lead to increased aeration 
of the wood as already explained, whereby penetration 
by the hyphae is rendered possible. 

The changes brought about in timber Ceratostomella 
can hardly be described as decay, since for the most part 
the cell contents are attacked and not the cell walls. 








Although no experimental results are available, it seems 
probable that the ‘‘ blued” is more liable to decay than 
the healthy timber. Miinch, however, suggests that the 
“blued ”’ timber will be less open to attack by wood- 


destroying fungi, since the greater part of the food material 
stored in the cells has already been removed by the Cera- 
tostomella. 

A considerable amount o 
determine the effect of the ‘ 
cal properties of the timber. 


f work has been carried out to 
blueing ” upon the mechani- 
Rudeloft* concluded that the 

*** Untersuchungen uber den Einfluss des Blauwerdens auf 
die Festigkeit von Kiefernholz,”’ Mittlg. aus. d. Kgl. techn. 
Versuchsanst, 1897. 
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infected timber had a slightly greater compressive stre igth 
than sound material, but as the water-content of the test 
pieces was not determined the results are not reliable. 
Von Schrenk, who also made a number of tests ir the 
United States, found that the “‘ blued” timber was 
slightly stronger both when compressed endwise and \ hen 
broken crosswise. But as the “ blue’”’ was slightly «rier 
than the sound wood, this investigator concluded th: for 
all practical purposes “‘ blue ’’ wood is as strong as the 
healthy timber. 

Miinch has carried out a large number of tests on > cots 
pine timber at Munich, using for comparison perfectly dry 
samples taken from closely adjoining positions in the 
trunk of the tree, infecting some pieces with culture: of 
Ceratostomella pint and allowing the fungus to grow for six 
months. ‘he importance of determining the exact posi- 
tions from which samples are obtained will be appre- 
ciated, when it is remembered that the density and resist- 
ance to pressure of the wood increase regularly in passing 
from above downwards in the trunk of the tree. Before 
testing, all the samples were thoroughly dried in an over 
kept just below the temperature of boiling water. Munch 
found that the infected wood became slightly lighter in 
weight and weaker with regard to compression, but he 
attributed these effects to the presence of other wood- 
destroying fungi in the samples used for testing, and con- 
cludes that neither the specific gravity nor the resistance to 
compression is altered by infection with Ceratostomella. 
Weiss and Barnum,* in the United States, have tested 
“ blued ”’ and normal pieces of the timber of Pinus palus- 
tris, and find that for all practical purposes the infected 
wood is as strong as the healthy samples. But heavily 
stained timber of Pinus echinata, having the same water- 
content as the normal, was found to be slightly weaker 
and showed less surface hardness than the unstained 


a 


The experiments of Professor Hudson Beare were 
carried out on timber of the Scots pine obtained from |ce- 
side, Strathdon, and Inverness. The infected pieces were 
included amongst a number of healthy samples, which 
were being tested to determine their fitness for aeroplane 
construction. Only cross-breaking tests were carried out 
on the infected wood, the size of the specimens used being 
approximately 2 inches by 1 inch, and the length 4 feet. 
The specimens were air-dried under cover for some time 
before testing, and the moisture-content at the time of the 
test was determined by drying six sections from each 
specimen in an oven kept at a temperature of 212 TF. For 
purposes of comparison the standard moisture-content of 
15 per cent., as proposed by Bauschinger,} was adopted, 
and the results were reduced to the standard by the 
formula given by this investigator. 

Professor Hudson Beare states his conclusions as fol- 
lows :— 

“Taking first of all the eight specimens from Deeside 
and Strathdon, the conclusion I formed was that the 
presence of the fungus had a distinct tendency to lower the 
limit of elasticity of the material, and also to reduce the 
modulus of elasticity. The four Deeside specimens had an 
average limit of elasticity of 2,834 Ib. per square inch, and 








* Quoted by Hubert, I.c. 
+t See W. C. Unwin, “* Testing of Materials of Constructi: 
3rd ed., Ig10, p. 402. 
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verage modulus of about 1,250,000. "The four speci- 
ns from Strathdon had a limit of elasticity of 3,042 Ib. 
square inch, and a modulus of elasticity of 1,051,000. 

‘Now, really good Scots pine should have an elastic 
limit—and this was obtained in other material free from 
the fungus—of from 4,000 to §,000 Ib. per square inch, 
1 a modulus of elasticity of anvthing from 1,500,000 to 
nearly 2,000,000 per square inch. ‘The “ blueing ”’ does 
not seem to have any serious effect on the ultimate strength 
the wood, but, of course, for practical uses where stress 
and strain are set up, the elasticity limit and modulus of 
elasticitv are very vital factors 

‘The other lot, viz., the specimens from Inverness, all 
had an exceedingly low limit of elasticity and an extra- 
ordinarily low modulus of elasticity, and I am inclined to 
that the bad results obtained in these specimens 
were due to the fact of this fungus attack.” 

In considering the results obtained by Professor Hudson 
Beare, it may be pointed out that the ‘ blued ”’ specimens 
used had been infected naturally in the open, and that 
probably more than one species of Ceratostomella was pre- 


sent, as well as other sap-staining fungi such as species of 


Cladosporium and Penicillium. 

\lthough in the case of the compression tests made by 
\liinch, specimens of * blued”? and healthy timber that 
were truly comparable were obtained, it must be remer- 
bered that the former had been produced by artificial 
infection with one species of Ceratostomella only, and that, 
before testing, all the specimens were completely dried 
a condition never found in nature. No such exact com- 
parisons can be made in the case of the results obtained by 
Professor Hudson Beare, yet the conclusions arrived at 


probably give a more accurate indication of the effect of 


“ blueing ”’ on the strength of timber, for the results upon 
which these are based were obtained from naturally 
infected timber in the condition in which it comes into the 
market. 

Ilubert points out that a few cases have been noted 
here “ blue ** wood steamed and bent for use in the 
manufacture of furniture has failed under the bending 
process. In such a case it is of importance to determine 


whether the failure is really due to the Ceratostomella or 


YW 
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to any wood-destroying fungi which may accompany it. 
l'rom the consideration of the above results it may be 
concluded that “ blued ”’ is slightly weaker than healthy 
timber, and it should therefore not be used for structural 
purposes where failure would result in serious con- 
scauences, 
MR. E. H. NEW’S PRINTS. 

In reply to inquiries which have been received, Mr. 
New is the publisher of his own prints ; but copies can 
tlso be obtained from Messrs. Batsford and the Fine 
\rt Society, 148, New Bond Street, W. 


THE JOINT ARCHAOLOGICAL 
COMMITTEE. 
\Ir. FE. P. Warren, F.S.A., has been appointed as 
representative of the Royal Institute on the Joint 
Archeological Committee. 


The Inaugural Meeting 


SIR FRANCIS NEWBOLT’S SPEECH. 


The speech 1n which Sir Frane s Newbolt,K.C.,seconded 
the vote of thanks to the President for his opening address 
at the first meeting of the session was unavoidably omitted 
in the report of the proceedings owing to lack of space. 
Sir Francis said: Mr. President, my Lord, ladies and gentle 
men, I should be deceiving you if I said that when I was 
invited to second this proposal I was disinclined to do so. 
On the contrary, | prepared a speech which I thought might 
possibly meet with yourapproval. In the few minutes which 
I feel bound, in honour, to take up, I feel that, although I am 
expressing your wishes in seconding this vote of thanks, I 
cannot do it in your way. ‘There are many reasons for this. 
The first is, I am not you, and I must take a line entirely 
my own and say what I want to say, but not run the risk 
which every barrister does who does that. -that of losing the 
case and being cursed by the client, because to-night | 
know that, whatever I Say, I can’t lose. 

The first thing that occurs to us, of course, is, Where did 
I hear that voice before ? 1 sit here and | hear these sen- 
tences and suggestions, sweetened with the honey ol 
Hymettus, and I wonder: Where did I first hear them ? 
And I look far beyond this room to what, in a well-known 
quotation, is called ‘* A land of waters green, and clear, of 
willows and of poplars tall ’’—it is too familiar to continue. 
But it was on that river that we first met. I may say, with 
all modesty, that what I am in the rowing world I owe to 
Mr. Waterhouse. ‘There is only one poet who is read by 
rowing men, Henley, of course, and in his delightful 
language I may say of our President, He was a king in 
Balliol when I was a Christian slave. Our friendship, if one 
may call it so, lasted for three days. i shall never forget the 
gentleness and vivacity, and the sympathy and the humour, 
with which he spoke to me when we parted. He said, “ You 
can’t row. In all human probability you never will be able 
to row ; you had better go and drown yourself in the Upper 
River.”’ I very nearly did, but [ was saved by an accident. 
I found, when I was in the water, that it was so shallow I 
could crawl flat to the bank ; I did, in fact, crawl ashore on 
all fours, and felt very uncomfortable. 

With feeling of a kind of dead revenge, I turn to the 
presidential address he has just given us. Of course, in 
seconding the vote of thanks, I cannot compete with the 
delicacy, the generosity, the gracefulness with which he 
paid that well-deserved tribute to Mr. Simpson ; that does 
not come into my province at all, it is rather with the more 
controversial matters I wish to deal. 

We start with the carpet : “ the devil-possessed carpet.” 
It did not seem to me to be like that at all ; it seems to me 
our President has invited us to come on to that magic 
carpet, which I think is almost the first prophecy of the 
aeroplane. And we were to go to Paris and look at the 
untidy book-stalls, and to Edinburgh, where Londoners 
visit the sights before dawn. And then, being on the magic 
carpet, we should go to Baghdad and Bussorah, and, | 
think, probably to India. I say that, because we all know 
that Agra is the Mecca of architects : Agra is the great City 
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in the Northern Provinces which was fortified and built by 
a man of whom you have heard, but of whom you know 
nothing, Akbar. Even that was not his name, for it simply 
means The Great. 

Outside that city is one of the most beautiful, if not the 
most beautiful piece of architecture in the world, the Taj 
Mahal. Perhaps you have seen pictures of it. It was built 
for a very cunning man, the Emperor Shah Jahan, for his 
wife and himself, and it was so beautiful that when it was 
finished—I don’t know whether there had been any trouble 
about the little matter of commission—he said the archi- 
tect was no longer necessary, and might some day build a 
better mausoleum, and simultaneously with the opening, 
I speak metaphori- 
I don’t know 


the architect was laid aside entirely 
cally. When I say the Mecca of architects, 
whether they teach it as a good example in this Institution, 
but it is a fact that the architect who was engaged in that 
matter was employing 20,000 men continuously for 22 
years—some job ! I hoped the President would say some- 
thing more about Leith when he mentioned it, because it 
has a harbour, and in that harbour the architectural waters 
were deeply troubled by tramwires. What that means I do 
not know, I suppose it has some architectural signification. 
And he said the motto of the London County Council he 
would propose, if he had the courage, would be, ‘ 
the Grass.”’ | thought over that, but as I was coming in 
the ‘bus I thought a better one would be ‘‘ Safety First.” 

‘Then I am sorry to see the sneer at Ruskin. I was up in 
arms about that, because in our time at Oxford I was 
almost the only pupil of Ruskin who could be induced to 
attend the Slade. [I do not think Mr. Waterhouse knew who 
he was, at any rate he had not read him well enough to 
know that, as regards liberty and the bookstalls and the 
trees and the river that he claims for London, Ruskin spoke 
of ‘‘ That treacherous phantom which men call liberty,”’ 
and if you study city life and city architecture, you will find 
it is a dangerous phantom when pressed to its utmost 
limits. I do not think the President mentioned Piranesi, 
though the name appears in his original draft, which is an 
unfortunate thing, though perhaps he was wise, because 
Piranesi made not only a fortune but an immortal name by 
not being an architect. He tried, and I think he began to 
build a church, then he gave up and produced 1,500 
enormous etched plates, which were quite enough to main- 
tain his reputation for some centuries. 

My time is nearly at an end, and I should like to say I 
know nothing about architecture, unfortunately ; but I 
know something about architects. And I have observed an 
extraordinary phenomenon, which might be a subject of 
enquiry in the Institute ; and that is the effect upon the 
conscience, and also upon the mind, of an architect of taking 
the Oath. I have rather a large acquaintance with archi- 
tects ; they come into my Court and stand, one by one, quite 
close to the Bench. First of all there will be a distinguished 
member of some kindred society who comes forward and 
says certain buildings cost so much, and certain alterations 
Were necessary and were carried out, with all the glibness 
ot his craft, and as he comes in first he says that the de- 
fendant refuses to pay and must be made to pay. I am quite 
convinced, indeed I think my predecessor used to write 
down in his book, “ I find for this man.’’ But I have 
learned in a hard school that I had better hear the other 
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man as well. And when he comes up he is even more re- 
spectable and experienced, and rather more friendly with 
me. And he takes the Oath, and his efforts to explain to 
me, without any overt act, that the previous man is quali- 
fying for Bedlam, and is totally ignorant of the first four 
rules of the game, are most pathetic. And when I have to 
decide between them, there is only one way of doing it, and 
that is, by tossing a coin. Sometimes I find it useful to take 
them with me to see the building : no evidence on oath, 
none of that excitement or doping. And when I take them 
to the building and confront one with the other, they are 
perfectly harmless. I go on to a roof with them, and I say, 
‘* These chimneys, what do you say about this ? They are 
out of plumb, anybody can see that.”” “* Do you agree they 
are out of plumb ?”’ I say to the other. ‘‘ Of course they 
are.’’ Under oath, he would have said, ‘* If those chimneys 
are out of plumb I will eat the dome of St. Paul’s.””, What 
the explanation is, I entirely fail to grasp. 





Howto Look at Architecture 


A series of free public lectures on Architecture has been 
given at the Manchester University with a view to inte- 
resting the ordinary man and woman in the subject. For 
the past two years the lectures have been organised by the 
Manchester Society of Architects and the Institute of 
Builders, but this year the Manchester Royal Institution 
has joined with the architects and builders. The first of 
this session’s lectures was provided by the Royal Institu 
tion on Wednesday, 6 December, the lecturer being 
Professor C. H. Reilly, of Liverpool. Mr. T. D. Barlow 
was in the chair. 

The title of Professor Reilly’s lecture was ‘* How to 
Look at Architecture,’ the subject being illustrated by 
lantern slides depicting most of the famous buiidings of 
the world, both ancient and modern. 

Architecture, he said, was the one art which could turn 
this material civilisation of ours into something spiritual! 
and beautiful. The change could be brought about very 
simply by an alteration of dimensions, which did not 
involve the expenditure of great sums of money. A good 
building was often differentiated from a bad building by 
a few inches or a few feet. The Greeks understood this 
best. They realised that in proportion lay the secret of 
interpreting the soul. <A slight alteration in the length, 
breadth or height might make a building which would 
appeal to the imagination of all the ages. 

Anything that could be done to increase the popular 
appeal of architecture was tremendously worth while, and 
he congratulated Manchester on the attempts which were 
now being made in the city to bring back architecture to 
the public, or rather to bring the public back to architec- 
ture. All the great ages of art had been supported by great 
popular sentiment. It was so in the fifth century in 
Greece, when architecture was chosen as the symbol of ull 
the great aspirations of the Greek race, and great buildings 
were built as memorials of a war that had saved civilisa- 
tion. ‘There was a popular critical opinion behind, and 
acting as a check upon, the exuberance of design during 
the Renaissance in Italy. In our own Georgian period we 
had a very rigid taste. It belonged to one class of society 
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1 r than to all. No one could call himself a gentleman 
in the days of Horace Walpole who could not express an 
opmion upon the proportions of the buildings which were 
then being erected. This opinion existed to-day in 
countries where great buildings are being built In 


America, which is sometimes regarded as a crude place, 
where crude ideas flourish, architecture, as the sign of a 
great civilisation, is the art that prospers most. 

\s indicating the want of popular interest in architec- 
ture in England, Mr. Reilly expressed a doubt whether 
any average citizen could mention the name of a single 
great architect working in England to-day. ‘“ And yet,” 
he remarked, “‘ we have had the streets of Liverpool 
blocked by people anxious to see a beautiful girl. IT am 
not quarrelling with that. "The Greeks would have done 
it. What I should like to see would be the same enthusiasm 
and excitement shown when the scaffolding is removed 
from a beautiful new building.” 

It was a terrible thing to think what would happen to 
Macaulay’s New Zealander on visiting Manchester or 
Liverpool, Mr. Reilly proceeded. Amid the grimy ruins 
it would take him some time to find half a dozen good 
buildings. After many hours of continuous archological 
research, he would find few that were not mean or vulgar. 
Much money was being spent on buildings, but the more 
the money the greater seemed the danger of their becoming 
monuments of vulgarity. 

How should they look at architecture ? It should be 
looked at like the product of any other art. ‘They should 
allow it to move them like a picture. A great building 
had this curious faculty, that it made an immediate appeal 
to the imagination. It should cause the heart to leap and 
a lump to rise in the throat just as any other authentic work 
of art did. Architecture was not a remote art demanding 
zreat knowledge for its appreciation. It was a homely 
art answering practical needs. It reflected the thoughts 
of the times, and regard for our honour with posterity 
alone should prompt us to build beautifully. 


The Manchester Society of Architects and the Man- 
chester branch of the Institute of Builders have both been 
collecting funds to help in founding a chair of architecture 
at the University. Hitherto funds for the school have 
been provided by the University jointly with the Corpora- 
tion of the City, but this arrangement has come to an 
end and the whole of the Architectural School is now 
under the sole control of the University. 

Both architects and builders have felt it was not enough 
to teach architects, but that the general public must be 
enlightened as well ; and they have found the lecturers for 
this purpose the University permitting the use of the lecture 
theatres. It is very satisfactory to all those interested in 
the effort that very good audiences have responded. 
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OXFORDSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
THE GREEK POINT OF VIEW. 
Mr. Ronald P. Jones, M.A. [F.], gave the second of the 
series of lectures arranged by the Oxfordshire’ Society 
of Architects at the Ashmolean Museum on Friday, 


17 November. His subject was ‘'Vhe Greek Point of 
View.” Professor Percy Gardner was in the chair. A 
précis of the lecture is as follows :— 

Greek architecture comprises the most perfect that has 
ever been produced. There are two qualities which have 
to be considered in studying its development. Firstly, 
that its ornament is essential to its construction ; secondly, 
sculpture is applied to the architectural forms and is com- 
plete and as distinct from them. There are not more than 
about a dozen Greek temples existing in anything but a 
fragmentary state. There is one word which fitly describes 
Greek work, and that is “ lucidity.” It is simple and 
direct, and obviously has a timbered prototype. ‘The form 
and position of the Triglyphs are sufficient evidence, and 
indicate this beyond doubt. Greek temples always exist in 
a brilliant atmosphere. ‘The matter of lighting, although a 
subject for a great deal of conjecture, is one which was 
probably considered of small importance by the Greeks. 
‘The lighting of their temples lessened as one approac hed 
the inner sanctuary. 

The method of building was from the outside inwards 
‘This was entirely reversed in later ages. "The basis of their 
design was the column with its entablature. Size made no 
difference, for smaller proportions were used in all build- 
ings, whatever their actual dimensions. ‘There was a pur- 
pose in the flutes to the columns. The strong sunlight on 
plain columns gave a very definite line between the light 
and shady portions of the column, and this might have 
been thought to have detracted from the esthetic value. 
Now the flutes transferred a quantity of light to the 
shadow and a quantity of shade to the light surfaces. The 
point was clearly illustrated by lantern slides. Greek archi- 
tecture was trabeated. There were no arches giving 
thrusts, and it was, in fact, exemplary of the policy of our 
present Government in its “‘ tranquility, quietness and 
sedateness.’’ That being so, there was no need for cement- 
ing material, and the various stones and features were 
built one upon the other with dry joints. After the burning 
of Athens by the Persians it fell to the lot of Pericles to 
produce the great works which formed so important a 
standard in the chronology of architecture. Photographs of 
the Acropolis with its Parthenon, Erechtheum, Propylaea, 
Temple of Nikeapteros, etc., were shown, from which it 
was clear that the exterior of a Greek building does not 
express the arrangement of its interior. Carefully taken 
photographs showed the slope of the columns, the hori- 
zontal curvature, etc., as examples of mathematical 
refinement. 

In thanking the lecturer, Professor Gardner informed 
the audience that the building in which they were was 
designed by Cockerell on the model of architecture shown 
in these Grecian temples, excepting the fact that the back 
portions had been neglected architecturally. The secre- 
tary of the Society, Mr. Thomas Rayson, proposed votes 
of thanks to the chairman and the lecturer. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


The Council at its meeting on 8 December appointed 
Mr. Charles D. Carus-Wilson, M.C., A.R.I.B.A., to the 


post of Lecturer in Architecture. 









NAME. 

Canon S. A. 
M.A. 

Mr. Edgar Armitage 


\lexander, 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Ask- 
with. BACB. Bc. 
Dic. 

Mr. Frederick Cavendish 


Bentinck 
Major-General Wilkinson 
Dent Bird, C.B., C.M.G 


DSO. 

Mr. F.G. Dawtrey Drewitt, 
VE. FRc P. 

Sir Lione! Earle, K.C.B., 
BV. NEE TP 

Si Banister Mletches 
FS.) 


Mr. EL. Denston Funnell 


Mr. John Good, D.L., 
LP. FLOSS. 
Mr. Arthur Gray, M.A., 


Master of Jesus College 

Mr. Josiah Gunton (Chiet 
Commoner) 

Sir William  Hale-White, 
Cer... M.D. 

Mr. Stanley Hamp 


Professor Selwyn Image 
Sir Thomas Graham Jack- 


son, R.A. 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester 


Professor W. R. Lethaby 
Mr. J. Mewburn Levien 
Dr. Ellis H. Minn 


Mr. John Murrey 


Mr. E. J. Partridge, F.S.1! 

Dr. F. W. Pember, Warden, 
All Souls’ College. 

Mr. J. Wells, Warden, Wad- 
ham College 

Sir Hercules Read 

Major Richard 
CURE. ‘Td., ).2:- 

Mr. W. E. Riley, R.B.A 


Rigg, 


Mr. L. H. Savile, 
M.Inst.C.E., A.I.N.A 
Professor Sir Arthur Schus- 
ter, Pn. D., LL.D., D.Sx 

Se.D. FK:S. 
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The Sir Christopher Wren Bi-Centenary Committee 
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} | London 


THE 


GRAND COMMITTEE: 
NAME. 


Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, 
C.V.O., Director, Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. 

Mr. J. C. Squire 

Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner 

Mr. Andrew TT. ‘Taylor, 
J)... S.A. cil. 

Mr. Carmichael ‘Thomas The London Society. 

Dr. H. H. Turner, Savilian «The Royal Society. 
Professor of Astronomy, ‘The 
{ niversity of Oxford. ( Society. 


REPRESENTING 
The British Institute 
Industrial Art. 


The Architecture Club. 
Westminster School. 
‘The London County Coun- 


Royal Astronomical 


Mr. Lawrence A. Turner The Art Workers’ Guild 
Mr. I J Walton =F The london Na 
Builders’ and Allied | 


dustries Association, 


Mr. Edward P. Warren, ‘Vhe Civic Arts Associatt 
FSA. 
Sir Aston Webb, IkK..C.V.O.,) The Royal Academy of 
©..B., PRA. Arts. 
Mr. S. M. Young, F.S.I. . The Worshiptul Company 
of Masons. 
The following have also consented to serve on the 


Grand Committee : 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Baicarres, K.'!"., 
P.C., LL.D. F.S.A.: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Esher 
G.C.B., G.C.V.0O.; The Rt. Hon. Lord Leverhulm 

The Rt. Hon. Visceunt Milner, K.G., G.C.B.; "The 
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The Nottingham and Derl 
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Mr. ‘T. P. Marwick ‘The Incorporation of Archi- 
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Mr. James Lochhead ‘The Glasgow Institute of 
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Webb, M.A., D.S.0., M.C.; Sir Banist 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney, B.A., F.S.A.; M 
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OBITUARY 


Obituary 


ARTHUR H. REID [F.]. 

'o the obituary notice of the career of the late Mr. 
Arthur Reid, which appeared in the JouRNAL of 
11 November, a footnote may properly be added. The 
facts mentioned in the last few lines cover a greater 
fact which is of supreme importance to us as an Insti- 
tute. It is to the personality and the loyalty of such 
men as Arthur Reid that we owe the strength of our 
overseas unity. His vivid sense of the brotherhood of 
our profession throughout the Empire and of the 
family tie which unites our far-away Allied Societies to 
the Mother body was powerful enough not merely to 
make itself felt and respected in that distant region, but 
to insure its continuance. I am personally privileged 
to know how real is the attachment of our South 
African brethren to our central organisation and to be 
aware of its vitality. 

We, on our part, should never forget how much we 
owe to those who in far-off lands help to make our 
Institute’s réle, what in truth it is, a reflection on a 
small scale of the Great British Empire itself. 

PAUL WATERHOUSE, 





In the year 1906 Mr. Reid was appointed Overseas 
Hon. Secretary for the R.I.B.A. for South Africa, and 
he held this office until his death. His services to the 
Royal Institute and to the profession in this capacity 
were of the utmost value, and were ungrudgingly ren- 
dered. He was keenly interested in architectural educa- 
tion and the statutory registration of architects, and 
his work for these causes will long be remembered in 
South Africa. 

PHILIP HENRY ‘TREE [F.]. 

The name of Philip Tree will alwavs be associated 
with St. Leonards, where he was in practice for forty 
years. Perhaps his most successful work was in the 
development of the Highlands Estate, where many 
interesting houses were erected from his designs, 
notably the large block known as “‘ Highlands Court.” 

Mr. Tree was considerably influenced by the work 
of Sir Ernest George, whom he always considered to be 
the greatest architect of his time for domestic work. 
It is a coincidence that he died within a day or two of 
his great contemporary. 

I was articled to Mr. Tree in 1897, and spent four 
very happy years in his office. He was the kindest 
hearted man, generous to a fault, and possessed of the 
great gift of friendship with all those who were asso- 
ciated with him. I recall many delightful excursions 
we made together to see old work, when he would make 
charming sketches, not only of buildings, but of every- 


thing and anything in which a picture was to be found. 
He might have made a great name as an illustrator 
with his amazing powers as a draughtsman and _ his 
wide human interests as a man. His place in the affec- 
tions of those who knew him will never be forgotten. 


H. Austen Hatt [F.]. 


Notices 
THE FIFTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1922-23 will be held on Monday, 8 January 1923, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 18 December 1922 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election ; to proceed 
with the election of the following candidates for member- 
ship whose names were published in the JouRNAL for 
25 November (page 63), and who have been found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified for membership 
according to the Charter and Bye-laws and recommended 
by them for election : 


AS FELLOWS (s). 


Epps : WALTER MAxtrep [4. 1908], 616-617 Bank Chambers, 
329 High Holborn, W.C.; The Bungalow, Kidbrooke 
Gardens, Blackheath, S.E. Proposed by Percy B. Tubbs, 
Raymond Unwin, W. R. Davidge. 

FOURACRE : JOHN LEIGHTON [4. 1905], Lloyds Bank Chambers, 
Bank Street, Plymouth ; 16 Portland Square, Plymouth. 
Proposed by H. Lionel Thornely, Paul Waterhouse, 
B. Priestley Shires. 

SoLoMON : DicsBy Lewis, B.Sc.Lond. [A4. 1907], 133 Moor- 
gate, E.C.2 ; 14 Harley Road, N.W.3. Proposed by Lewis 
Solomon, Paul Waterhouse, H. D. Searles-Wood. 

THOMPSON : CHARLES WILLIAM Warp [A. 1911], Bank Cham- 
bers, High Street, Rochester ; ‘ Rozel,’’ Borstal Road, 
Rochester. Proposed by J. Gordon Allen and the Council. 

WaLKER: THOMAS [4. 1913], County Offices, Trowbridge, 
Wilts ; Bath Road, Devizes, Wilts. Proposed by George 
H. Widdows, James P. Alison, Percy H. Currey. 


AS ASSOCIATES (4). 

DEVEREUX : WALTER ALAN [Passed 5 years’ course at Architec- 
tural Association, London—Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
c/o Architectural Association, 34 Bedford Square, W.C. 
Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Stanley Hamp, E. Stanley 
Hall. 

Dunn: A Lick STEAD [Special War Examination], Municipal 
Architect, Bombay Municipality, Boki Bunder, Bombay, 
India. Proposed by Alfred J. Dunn, W. H. Bidlake, C. E. 
Bateman. 

Moopir: IAN ALEXANDER [Passed 6 years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Technical College, Aberdeen—Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], 137 Clifton Road, Aberdeen. Proposed by 
J. A. O. Allan, George Watt, John W. Walker. 

SCOTLAND : GEORGE Bruce [Passed 5 years’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture—Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Mossgiel, Airdrie. Proposed by Professor Charles Gourlay, 
James Lochhead, J. Maurice Arthur. 
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JOURNAL OF THE ROYAI 
ARCHIVECTS’ FEES FOR STA'TE-AIDED 
HOUSING SCHEMES. 


The Ministry cf Health and the tribunal appointed 


by the R.I.B.A. are anxious to obtain a settlement of 


all claims for architects’ fees in connection with State- 
aided housing schemes without further delay Archi- 
tects who still desire the assistance of the tribunal are 
therefore requested to apply to the Secretary of the 
R.I.B.A. on or before 31 December 1922 ‘he 
Tribunal cannot undertake to deal with cases sub- 
mitted to them after this date. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse and Mr. Arthur 
been nominated for reappointment as representatives 
of the Royal Institute on the Architectural Education 
Committee of the University of London. 


RETIRED FELLOWSHIP 
Messrs. Harry Sirr, W. M. Dowdall and C. H. Brodie 
have been transferred to the class of Retired Fellows. 


Members’ Column 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
\SSOCIATE Wishes to assist Architects 1 
tracings, « eithe 
by arrangen 
Wood 
LICENTIATE (just 
desires architectural 
general experience. 
constructionist, ete 
or otherwise Full w 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Stre 
SENIOR ASSISTAN | 
vears’ practical experience 1 
ill kinds, Neat and accur 
use of level and theodolite 
ete. Salary by arrangement 
Road, Seven Kings. 


Keen have 


PARTNI 
YOUNG, cnergeth partie wan 
practice, London and count 
Whitehall. Considerabl 
ing lucrative building 
JOURNAL of the R.T.B.A. 

MR. F. A. BR 

Mr. F. A. Brewerton, A.R.I.B 
tising since [913% 34, Deansgate, 
Princess Street (opposite Town Hall 


SCOTLAND 


\l 


ScottisH Architect 
prepared to collaborate 
in any part of Scotland 
14, Hill Street, Edinburgi 


Minutes 


SESSION 1922-19272 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, t8 DECEMBER 1922 
(PREMISES) 

At a Special General Meeting held on Monday, 18 December 
1922, at 7.55 p.m., Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the 
chair. ‘The attendance book was signed by 28 Fellows (includ- 
ing 8 Members of the Council), 28 Associates (including 4 
Members of the Council) 


IV 
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INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


The Minutes of the Special General Meeting held 
\londay, 4 December, having been taken as read, were « 
firmed and signed by the Chairman. 

On the motion of the President, the following resoluti 
was carried by a unanimous vote : 

That the following Resolution passed at the Spe 
General Meeting held on Monday, 4 December 192 
‘* That the Council be authorised to create a mortgage 
otherwise to charge all or any the leasehold and freeh» 
property of the Institute as the Council shall think fit, 
secure the sum of {20,000 and interest, and to exec: 
such deeds and documents as may be required in connec- 
tion therewith,” is hereby confirmed. 


FOURTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY), 
18 DECEMBER 1922. 

At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session, held 
on Monday, 18 December 1922, at 8 p.m., Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
President, in the Chair. The attendance book was signed by 
28 Fellows (including 8 Members of the Council), 28 Asso- 
ciates (including 4 Members of the Council), 2 Licentiates, and 
1 Hon. Associate, and a large number of visitors. The Minutes 
of the Third Ordinary General Meeting held on 4 December 
1922, having been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by 
the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Sir Ernest 
George, R.A., Royal Gold Medallist 1896, and President of this 
Institute from 1908 to 1910; Sir Ernest George was elected an 
\ssociate in 1861, a Fellow in 1881, and transferred to the list 
of Retired Fellows in 1921. Also of Mr. Philip Henry Tree, who 
was elected an Associate in 1882 and a Fellow in 1890; Mr. 
Spencer William Grant, elected an Associate in 1879 ; and Mr. 
John Herbert Nicholls, elected a Licentiate in 1g11. 

The President having alluded in appropriate terms to the 
loss that had been suffered by the Royal Institute, by the art 
of architecture, and by his friends, in the death of Sir Ernest 
George, it was RESOLVED that the regrets of the Royal Institute 
for the loss of these members be recorded in the Minutes. 

The following Members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President : Messrs. 
J. Ellis, Conrad E. George, Herbert J. Hall, Frederick J. 
Sawyer and H. J. Stribling, Associates. 

The Secretary read the names of the candidates* nominated 
tor election on 8 January 1923. 

Mr. A. N. C. Shelley, M.A.Oxon, B.C.L., of H.M. Ministry 
of Health, having read a paper on “ The Law of Building 
outside London,”’ a discussion ensued, and on the motion of 
Mr. W. E. Hart, Town Clerk of Sheffield, seconded by Major 
Harry Barnes [F.], a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Shelley 
by acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

The meeting closed at 10.10 p.m. 


Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A. 
JOURNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of 12s. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 

IAN MAcALISTER, 
Secretary RI.B.A. 


* The names and addresses of the candidates, together with 
the names of their proposers, are published in the present issue 
under the heading ‘* Notices.” 





